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A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THe Lamp has 
provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely topics, 
supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the publication has 
maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, namely: 


By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church to 
win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the Divine Center 
of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the Pope, as the Vicar 
of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to the 
Mission Cause, i.e., by the education and training of laborers to work i 
the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful to be mind- 
ful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of Tue Lamp. It can be done easily 
if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to subscribe 


The subscription price of THe Lamp is one dollar per year or twenty-five dol 
lars for life. Single copies, ten cents. 


Remittances should be sent by post office or express money order, bank draft or 
registered letter. Please be caréful to state what the money you send is for; whether 
it is a renewal, a new subscription, or a donation of some sort. 


*; Manuscripts— We accept no responsibility for loss of manuscripts sent to us, or 
or “their reeurn, if unaccompanied by return stamped addressed envelope. 
* cr regppfgence — Address editorial communications and subscriptions to: 


° o°S 28° oe, 
. 
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{SRE ¥:A MP, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


“For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of 
Jerusalem I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as 
BRIGHTNESS, and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” 

Isaias LXII, 1 
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THIS MONTH 
&Y 


With deep regret we are forced to, an- 
nounce that we must interrupt the serial 
biography of our Father Founder, Fr. Paul 
of Graymoor. The author, Fr. Lewis Furlan, 
S.A., has recently been ill, and is now in 
Minnesota for the summer. 

We shall resume publication of Fr. Paul's 
biography in the Fall 
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The Wayside Cross at the foot of the 
Mount of the Atonement invites even the 
chance passerby to reflect on the price of 
his redemption. Truck drivers, tourists, and 
commercial agents have often paused to offer 
prayers there. This photo of our Calvary was 
taken by Father Urban, S.A. The shrine is 
a monument to the charity of a secular priest 
tertiary, who labored with his own hands in 
its erection. 


The Lamp staff congratulates the new 
Father General (and its new Executive Edi- 
tor) on his selection to head the Society of 
the Atonement throughout the world. In the 
name of all readers and associates, we prom- 
ise to answer generously his requests for 
prayer. We thank him for the selection of a 
new Editor, and while we regret to see the 
old one go, we are glad that the Father 
General has honored him by choosing him 
for a post of great importance in the work 
of the Society. 


Father Dunstan, §.A., has tried to keep 
secret the authorship of the series Eastern 
Catholics in America. Now that he is depart- 
ing from the Lamp to another post, the secret 
is out. No one else that we know of would 
have persuaded his superior to let him 
wander in New York's lower East Side on a 
Sunday morning to attend a Greek Liturgy. 
We hope the former editor will not object 
too much if we press him for a continuation 
of the series, which are revealing to those 
he seems to look down upon tolerantly as 
“Roman rite Catholics.” 


* * * * 


July, the month of the Precious Blood, 
is marked also by the Feast of Our Lady of 
the Atonement. The present Holy Father 
has been most gracious in extending the rare 
privilege of celebrating a special Mass and 
Office in honor of Our Lady under this title 
to her Graymoor sons and daughters. The 
significance of the title is the theme of Father 
Titus’ expository article. 


* * * * 


Last month we urged our readers to pro- 
test the Thomas Bill. Now the situation 
worse. The committee-approved House Bill 
on Education is entitled the Barden Bill 2 
is designed to eliminate even the vague pos- 
sibilities of aid to Catholic School pupils 
permitted by the former. Don’t be fooled— 
every Catholic has the right and duty to 
protest this new and unjust form of taxation 
without representation, Write your congress- 
man today, and get your friends to do so. 












It was forty years ago this year that Father Paul James 
Francis, $.A., and his handful of followers at Graymoor 
Church 





came into the Catholic Exactly ten years pre 
Vi0t the Founder had come to Graymoor to take up 
permanent abode there. His life, his work, his vision 
can even now be judged a literal fulfillment of the words 
of the Evangelist: “The weak things of this world hath 
God chosen, that He may confound the strong.” Fifty 
years ago, few looked with 

even passing interest on the 


plan of the Anglican Friar for 
back to 
Forty years 
, not even the most enthusi- 


Christians 
Unity. 


bringing 


Catholic 








astic Catholic had any sanguine 
hopes that the Graymoor com- 
munity would last very long as 
a separate entity 

This issue of The Lamp con- 
tains a report of the convoca- 
tion of the third General 
Chapter of the Society of the 
Atonement. Chapter members 
came to the gathering from the 
capital city of the world, Rome 
itself, and from the Land of 
the Rising Sun. A prince of the 
Church presided at the elec- 
tions. Congratulations came to 
the new Father General and the 
congregation from the Holy 
Father himself. The Society of 
the Atonement has already gone 
a long way to fulfill the dream 
its Founder had, that the “chil- 
dren of the Atonement” would 
be “like the sands of the sea- 
shore” for number. 

All of which we note in this 
column in order to stress an- 
important point. The 
propagation of prayer and labor for Christian Unity in 
the fold of Peter is part of the work of the Society of the 
Atonement. The annual solemnities of the Church Unity 
Octave are one phase of this work. The Lamp is yet an- 
other. Unitas, edited in Rome, is a scholarly study of 
ecumenical problems, from the point of view of the 
gropings of Christians toward the great gift Christ wills 
to give. 

Such work is beset with many difficulties. One must 
cautious in his optimism. The present age has seen 


other 


he 


Ju Glocus 


hk 





the triumph of evil on 


To work and pray “that all be one” in religi 
is something at which a great part of the world scof 
The whole idea might be, 
shrugged off as rampant idealism. 

But if we need security in the assurance that sud 
work is not in vain, all we have to do is judge by wha 
kas been accomplished in four short decades. One man 


The late Very Rev. Fr. Paul Francis, S.A. 


self-appointed reformer 


the greatest conceival sca 


S unt 


in moments of discouragement 


impelled by God’s grace, dedi 
cated himself to an ideal. Th 
ideal led him on to renouncin: 
the things of this world for th 
of God. Renunciation 
led to consideration of the ligh 
of faith, and to the gift of itis 
all abundance. But his action 
did not stop there. Others ough: 
to share that gift, and shar 
they would if the world wer 
awakened to a desire for Unit 
in Christ. And so he conceive 
the Church Unity Octave, ani 
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spent his life 
movement of 
conversion of the whole world 

God in His 
Father Paul James Francis 4 
an instrument for the popula 
izing of a new and vital inter 
est in Unity, and gave assurant 
of His guidance by manifest 
signs. Not the least of these s 
the healthy 
Franciscan Friars of the Atone 
ment and its companion cot 
gregation, the Franciscan Sister 
of the Atonement. Their fort 
years of vigorous expansit 
within the Catholic Churd 
show that Father Paul was ™ 
mere visionary or dreamer, 0 


propagating i 


prayer for th 


gor rdness used 


growth of th 





or self-selected organizer of é 


new pressure group. His mission in life he performé 
well. In the measure to which his spiritual sons at 
daughters, including that great family of readers @ 
The Lamp—the organ he founded for promoting the hol 


and most sublime cause of Unity in Christ 


shape them 


selves in accordance with his religious ideals, we can & 
morally certain that God's Will “that all be one” is goim 


to be realized on earth! 


Pray fervently for Christian Unity. 
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HE Very Reverend Father 
it such Angelus Francis Delahunt, 
y wha S.A., a member of the Gray- 
1¢ man moor Fathers Mission Band, Wash- 
, dedi M ington, D. C., was elected Father 
al. Thi General of the Franciscan Friars of 
ouncin: the Atonement during the General 
for th Chapter of the congregation held at 
nciation | Pentecost at Graymoor. Father An 
he ligh ff gelus succeeds the Very Rev. Raphael 
of it inf Francis Grande, S.A., who has been 

action @ Father General since 1940, and who 
rs ough: is now Treasurer-General of the So 

d sharif ciety of the Atonement. 
ld weell Father Angelus was born George 
r Unity Frederick Delahunt, the son of 
mceivel fH George and Sadie (Kelly) Delahunt, 
ve, afmof Sunny Brae, Moncton, New 
ating ifm Brunswick. After early studies in 
for thkigxhools at Irishtown, New Bruns 
> worldf™ wick, he came to Saint John’s Atone 
ss use ment Seminary, Graymoor, Garrison, 
incis aN. Y., as a student for the priest- 
hod in 1925. He was admitted to 


nm ypular 








11 inter fy the novitiate of the Society in 1928, 
ssurane gg ceiving the religious name of 
nanifes Brother Angelus. He was professed 
these i the following year and sent to the 
of the Catholic University of America in 
Aton @ Washington for higher studies. In 
on con fg 1933 he received the degree of Bach- 
+ Sistes “Or of Arts in Philosophy from that 
ir forty  MStitution, and entered its School of 
‘pansit Theology. In 1937 he was ordained 
Churt the holy priesthood in Wash- 
was 1 fy ston, and was assigned to the staff 
an of Saint John’s Atonement Seminary 
of iat Graymoor. In 1939 he became rec- 
formed fy of the Atonement Seminary of the 
me Holy Ghost, in Washington, affiliated 
ders d the Catholic University of Amer 
he holr From 1944 to 1946 Father An- 
e then gelus was Master of Laybrothers at 
can be Graymoor, and in 1946-47 was Guar- 
is going dian of Saint Paul's Friary there. 








During the past two years the new 
Father General has been giving mis- 
Sons and retreats in various parts 









the New Gather General of the 





The Very Reverend Angelus Delahunt, S.A. 


of the couftry as a member of the 
Graymoor Fathers Mission Band. 
By his for the 
Father General, Father Angelus also 
becomes président of the Union-that- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, the president also 
of Saint John’s Atonement Seminary, 


selection post of 





and the editor of The 
Lamp. Our readers, as well as all our 


executive 


associates, are asked to include him 
in their prayers, that God Himself 
may inspire him in the handling of 
the many problems and cares of his 


office. 





HEN news about Communist espionage and con- 
spiracies fills half the front page of metropoli- 
tan dailies, and many inside pages, one is 

prompted to reflect that at last something is being done 
to check Communist plots, or else that it is high time 
something more were done. Probably by the time this 
is in print, much of the excitement of the trials will be 
over; possibly, some of the lessons of the trials will have 
been forgotten. 

At the time of writing—in mid-June—Communists, 
avowed or alleged, are on trial in three Federal courts, 
while in Congress two separate committees are conduct- 
ing hearings to throw further light on Communist activ- 
ities. The basic issues in each of the five probes are worth 
noting: In New York eleven top Communists are charged 
with conspiring to advocate the violent overthrow of the 
government; in the same building, in another courtroom, 
the government charges Alger Hiss with perjury in deny- 
ing Communist connections. 

In the third trial, held in Washington, Judith Coplon, 
employee of the Justice Department, is charged with hand 
ing over confidential documents to a Soviet engineer. One 
of the Congressional hearings, held by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, is receiving evidence on 
the techniques of Communist espionage systems. The 
other hearing has chiefly to do with protection of our 
atomic weapon secrets, and although the investigation 
has political overtones, this, at least, is notable about it— 
the revelation that the government is paying tuition for 
the studies of a Communist who could not later be em- 
ployed on the atomic energy project because he is a Com- 
munist. 

The trials make diverting reading—beyond that, and 
the possibility that a certain number of Communists may 
be retired from their activities by convictions—what can 
we, or what should we expect of the trials? Much that 
has been revealed in court, much that has made sensa- 
tional headlines, is old news to the well-informed Cath- 
olic. That many Americans are now startied to learn 
how Communists have behaved in our midst, some while 
in government positions of trust, helps to explain how 
the Communists could be so successful in pursuing their 
nefarious ends. 

It is to be hoped that Americans will long remember 
certain developments which stand out as undisputed facts. 
One, the clearest of all, is that Communism is a world 
conspiracy; its only national aspects are the circumstances 
of time, place and method used by its agents. In the 
United States, for example, the Daily Worker uses 
American idioms, American slang in its news columns 
But its editorials, American in language, parrot the Lon- 
don Daily Worker, the Paris L’Humanite, and Moscow’s 
own Pravda. 


Tneatons Lessons 
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The next 
evidence, is 


clear fact, backed by constantly mountin: 
that the Communist show is directed and 
Moscow. In other words, what any Ameri 
can Communist says or writes is precisely what Moscoy 
has decided he may say or write. This complete and rigid 
control by the Kremlin is important to keep in mind, 
in view of reports of a split behind the Iron Curtain du 
to the behavior of Marshal Tito, and the Kremlins’ cur 
rent coolness toward the Chinese Communists. Moscow 
holds the reins on world Communism, even though it 
appears true, from many and reliable reports, that Tit 
is dificult for the Cominform to handle. He is, at the 
moment, because his police force is stronger within Jugo 
slavia than the Soviet secret police—a situation which 
does not obtain in other satellite nations. As for 
Chinese Reds, Moscow can afford to wait until they have 
seized effective control of most of China before bringing 


managed by 





them into line. 

What some optimistically forget is that though th 
Kremlin seems not to have complete control over its 
Chinese and Jugoslav dependencies, the Red leaders in 
those countries are just as dangerous to democracy as if 
they were the most faithful of Moscow’s cohorts 

The trials in our own country graphically illustrate 
how the Cominform gets its trusted agents into positions 
of power in foreign governments. Its own special agents, 
like Gerhart Eisler, are classic examples of the inter 
national Communist. Those who carried out Eisler’s orders 
in the United States—the eleven on trial in New York— 
face evidence that in fact and in deed, they betrayed 
their professed loyalty to the United States. The accused 
are revealed as denationalized persons, individuals who 
deliberately chose to serve the interests of a world power 
at the expense of their own nation’s welfare. 

Such behavior in wartime would be promptly recog 
nized and labeled as treason. That every war will produc 
its quota of traitors is an unpleasant truth we have come 
to accept. But treason in peacetime is something too gros 
to take in stride. It is far more deliberate, more coldly 
calculated, requiring more and finer deception than war 
time treason. 

To the FBI, the State Department officials, and others 
whose duties oblige them to watch Communists, this div 
loyal conduct on the part of American Communists i 
quite what is normally expected. Communist treason 3 
no news to some not in public life who have to deal witt 
the Party’s followers, such as union officers and members 
who must often carry on a constant battle of votes 1 
keep Red hands off union affairs. 

But to the general public, treason is still a startling 
crime, and Americans are usually quite puzzled to discover 
that any of their fellow-citizens could deliberately under 
take to betray their nation. Yet in the case of the Com 
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such betrayal should surprise no adult American 
tage of history. Certainly not after postwar events 
in Europe provided ample evidence of what the Com- 


munists, 
at this 


munists were about, and how they achieved their ends: 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
ill were brought under Russian control by traitors within 
those countries. 

How natives of those countries could have delivered 


thir own people into the hands of a foreign power is 
difficult 


sand. Surely it is easier to understand why there is a 


for any normal, law-abiding person to under- 


high murder rate in certain of our cities; why there is 
s much juvenile delinquency today. But grasping the 
full import of treason, and trying to analyze the motives 
of traitors—these things quite tax our understanding. 

Treason starts with a lie, and from that point on, 
depends on lies for its success. Such a habitual program 
f double-dealing is possible only to the fanatic who sur- 
renders intelligence and free will in unquestioning obedi 
ence to a cause. The Communists who try to cling to 
right reason and free will either get tossed out of the 
Party or quit in shocked disillusionment. Just how Com- 
munists can violate oaths and trusts with utter lack of 
compunction is illustrated by the testimony of Whittaker 
Chambers and others who now appear even eager to 
describe how they lied under oath. 

What can we do to protect our democracy from these 
enemies in the household? They have demonstrated their 
ability to reach into high government offices, to obtain 
the best-guarded information; they have infiltrated into 
every walk of American life; they have assumed every 
possible guise, some of them for years acting the part of 
respected, useful members of society. 

In looking for remedies, we, as Catholics, may be 
tempted to say right off, “We told you so, many years 
ago, but you would not listen to wus.” The fact is, even 
the government warned its high officers to beware of 
Communist espionage, yet as the trials have borne out, 
these warnings went unheeded, with the result that Com- 
munists found their way into positions of trust. 

That carelessness paved the way for some remedies. 
Government tests of its employes’ loyalty are now much 
more strict and earnest than ever before. Another remedy 
has been adopted by unions, veterans’ groups and other 
organizations whose membership is open to all citizens. 
These groups are now fully alert to Communist practices, 
and quick to resist Red attempts to introduce un-Ameri- 
can ideas. The cold war has aided the defenders of 
democracy by making the positions of democracy and 
Communism much clearer. The postwar behavior of the 
Soviets has made Communism unpopular—an important 









development with Americans, who often let sentiment 
override judgment. 

Against Communist espionage, there seems little that 
the citizen, as an individual, can do. As a voter, as part 
of the electorate, he can and should support those office- 
holders or candidates who are definite in their opposition 
any laxity in the exposure of Communist activities. 
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As a voter, the citizen should let his representatives in 
Congress and state legislatures know he favors legisla- 
tion which will justly exclude Communists from positions 
of trust and strategic importance. 

Such exclusion, it should be noted, is far different from 
denying a Communist the right to earn his daily bread. 
A Communist who works in an auto plant is certainly 
not in a position to do the damage which might be done 
by a Communist who holds a key post in a government 
bureau. The Communist auto worker is a problem for 
members of the auto workers union, a problem which 
has largely been solved by local elections which deposed 
Reds who had wangled their way into power. 

A similar campaign, but on a larger, world scale, has 
heen waged by the American government in its occupa: 
tion of Germany and Japan. In both countries American 
unionists have been teaching German and Japanese work- 
the fundamentals of Other 
Americans have been introducing democratic ideas and 


ers democratic unionism. 
customs through periodicals, texts, lectures, and forums. 

The three trials and the hearings in which Communism 
occupies the center of the stage inevitably invite the sug- 
gestion “There ought to be a law.” That is possibly true, 
yet what seems more urgent at this time is not more laws, 
but rather the earnest and 
we now have on the books. 


careful enforcement of those 


to keep Communists out of 
our schools? Laws recently adopted in New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and other states require applicants 
for teaching positions to swear they are not members of 
subversive organizations listed by the attorney general. 
The obvious use of such laws is to trip up the applicant 
who didn’t keep his subversive connections a secret. But 
such laws won't stop the secret Communist, who will 
blithely perjure himself to carry on the Party’s program. 

The anti-Red laws certainly make more sense than 
does the argument of college administrators who hold 
that a Communist teaching astronomy, biology, or cal- 


Do we need state laws 


culus is no menace to anyone. The argument is answered 
by the official doctrine of Lenin that a Communist teacher 
should, regardless of his subject, “bolshevize his students.” 

One thing to remember about anti-Red laws is that 
while they express the strong feelings of today, it is con- 
ceivable that a deliberate lag in Communist activity, or 
greater secrecy of operation might next year lull the 
public into decrying the laws as alarmist. The laws are 
of a type which might be relaxed or even nullified by 
a change of public feeling. 

Establishing a right public mind on Communism is thus 
more important than enacting a law to curb Communist 
activities. 

Such a right public mind may be in formation now as 
a result of the Communist trials. Regardless of whether 
the government succeeds in convicting any of the avowed 
or alleged Communists now on trial, American democracy 
will have been given a lesson. Whether we study and 
apply that lesson may prove to be a trial of our own 
devotion to democracy. 





TANTON Street runs off New 
York’s Bowery, and even today 
poverty and the misery that re- 

sults from the crowding of thousands 
of human beings into outworn tene- 
ment facilities are its specific note. 
Yet, until a Stanton 
Street enshrined a vestige of the relig- 
ious and imperial splendor of Byzan- 
tium, the New Rome, the 
Constantine and _ his 
number 18, for the 


few years ago, 


Seat of 
At 
determined ex- 


Successors 


plorer, there was a tiny chapel, poor 


small and dark, 


in every way, cover’ 
ing the space of only half a store 
front. Dedicated to Our Lady of 
Grace, this chapel was the lone out 


post in the new world of a Catholic 


rite that once was the normal wor- 
ship of an Empire. For here, not far 
removed from the roar of the Ele- 
vated, and right in the heart of the 
sunless canyons of the East Side, 
there was offered to God the Divine 
Liturgy, the Mystic Supper, the Holy 
Sacrifice, in the rite of Saint John 
Chrysostom and all the 


Fathers of Byzantium, in 


venerable 
the lan- 
guage of Greek emperors, conquerors, 
and saints, and in the 
union with Old Rome. 
The chapel is still there; its glory 
is, however, gone. For the one apostle 
of his people on this side of the 
Atlantic was called to his reward a 
few short years ago, 
heroic soul has crossed the sea to 
take his place. No longer is the 
tongue of Hellas heard in majestic 
praise of God the Eternal, no longer 
is the Theotokos hymned within its 
tiny confines. Another tragedy of the 
plight of displaced Oriental Catholics 
in a Land of Promise is the mute 
lesson of its poor and pitiable silence 
The one little chapel in which the 
language of the twelve apostles, the 
language even of the infant Church 
in Rome, was used within our shores 
now lies, to all appearances at least, 


fullness of 


and so far no 


abandoned. 


Eastem Catholics in America 


IV. THE ITALO-GREEKS 
1K 
The present writer—no expert on 


matters Oriental—remembers vividly 
an experience of some ten years ago. 
Early on Sunday morning the little 
doors of Our Lady’s chapel were 
flung open, and a steady stream of 
worshippers taxed its confines. Bow- 
ing reverently, they took their places, 
standing upright on either side of 
the narrow room—men and women 
the an- 
To the uninitiated, the 
of the chapel was not 
startling—the Sacred Heart, Our 
Lady, Saint Anthony, Saint Rocco, 
all had prominent places about the 
tiny altar, as in most churches of the 
Italian heritage. Nor were they of 
any special taste, these statues—Bar- 
clay Street was stamped indelibly on 
each of them. 


separated as they 
cient Temple 


were in 


appearance 


Yet there was some- 
thing unusual about the gathering, for 
all seemed eager that the Sacred Mys- 
teries begin. Infants tugged at the 
mothers’ breasts, little children scam- 
pered from one side to another, the 
old and feeble sought a seat on which 
to rest. Most were very poor, some 
seemed to have come a good distance 
But all waiting, as if for a 
gift that came to them but once or 
twice in a lifetime. Finally, the shrill 
voice of a boy cantor began—a thin 
and reedy wail, it seemed, fluttering 
and uncertain for a moment, then 
caught and strengthened by new con- 
fidence, finally becoming strong and 
vibrant. More surprising, however, 
was the response. All these people— 
none with books, and many giving the 
impression by their toil-and-care-worn 
look of never having learned to read 

gave back the answer, and in 
Greek. It was hard to understand— 
cut off by an ocean from the land 
of their forebears, speaking Italian 
or Albanese or broken English in 
their daily lives—these people knew 
by heart the rich and varied prayers 
of the majestic rite of Constantinople. 

An old and feeble priest came out 


were 





behind 


was of 


from the altar. Though 
alb and he wv 


biretta with a red pom-pom on 


le ice, * 





was attired in vestments of the Greek 
pattern—a flowing phalon, or chas 
uble, a stole sewed up the middle, a 
zone, or belt, of the same color, blue, 
I think. Then for over an hour the 
intricate Greék Catholic 
worship was unrolled. The altar was 
censed a dozen times, there were pr 
cessions (with a banner and some 
candles), the Gospel was sung facing 
the people, there were litanies with 
out end. And, knowing every cue, 
the faithful came in with their Kyrie 
Eleison’s, their Gloria and Creed (in 
its original language), their ratifica 
tion of the Words of Consecration, 
their poignant Pater Hemon or Our 
Father. The few who approached the 
altar at Communion time received 
reverently both forms of the Body 
and Blood of Christ; all were blessed 
with It as the priest elevated the 
chalice towards the people. One could 
only gasp as he was rapidly carried 
backwards centuries to the glories of 
Hagia Sophia in the great city by 
the Bosphorus, there to worship with 
Patriarch and Emperor and_ subject 
prince and burdened people, to wor 
ship Christ the King in the great 
Sacrifice of Sacrifices. 

Much of the mystery vanished later 
in the morning, when—with a dozen 
others, who taxed the quarters of the 
tiny parlor and who were never ati 
loss for words, though (apparently) 
in Italian—the writer talked with 
Father Ciro Pinnola in his little ft 
above the chapel. Here was a mal 
who for almost forty years had mit 
istered, alone, to the Italo-Gree 
Catholics in the vastness of the new 
world’s metropolis. Stooped-shou! 
dered, tired, and worn, he tried © 
explain, in limited but precise Eng 
lish, what kept his tiny flock together 
One thing they had, distinct from al 
others who came from Italy, and tha! 


pattern of 
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was a link with forebears of early 
Christian times, a tradition unbroken 
by religious discord and political up 
heaval, and that was their Byzantine 
the Peter's 
fold. For twenty centuries and more 
ago, South Italy and Sicily 


as Magna Graecia, Greater 


rite, secure 1n unity of 


were 


know! 
Greece, and Syracuse, Palermo, Mes 
sina, Naples itself had their start as 


Ionic settlers, who had 


dared to venture across the Great Sea 


colonies of 


to find new homes for their expand- 
ing numbers. They spoke Greek, read 
Greek, and kept in regular communi 
with their kinsmen in Old 
When Christianity came, its 
reached them in that 
guage, and its ceremonial first began 
) be enacted in that tongue. For 
the Church in southern 
Italy remained Greek, until the up- 
heavals of the Middle Ages. Then it 
saw the motherland torn asunder 
the rest of the Church by 
shism, but yet it never faltered in 
its loyalty towards Rome. Came the 
Normans, 


cation 
Greec 
lan- 


message 


centuries 


from 


with their new aristocra- 
ties, their puppet bishops, and with 
them—against the frequent protests 
f the Bishops of Rome—the intro- 
duction of the Latin rite as the gen- 
eral rule throughout the land. Grad- 
wally the Greek rite became that of 
the poorest peasants, who were tena- 
cious in hanging on to their ancient 
loyalties. One odd result is that today 
there are still some villages in Apulia 
where Greek is (or was in Father 
Pinnola’s time) the language of the 
people, and in their churches of the 
latin rite the Gospel is still chanted 
in the older tongue. 

When the Reformation was tear- 
ing away most of the North from 
Roman Unity, the Mohammedan was 
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pressing on against the Church from 
another direction. Rather than aban- 
don Christianity, villagers from 
Greece and Albania crossed the 
straits to Italy. There they were wel- 
comed by people of a similar heritage, 
and if the newcomers were dissidents 
tt first, they straightway accepted 
Rome's divinely-appointed guidance. 
And so the Greek rite enjoyed a new 
rbirth. Its centers had dwindled, 
whole ecclesiastical provinces had 
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(Courtesy The Epistle) 


Father Pinnola instructing the children of New York’s Italo-Greek chapel. 


given it up in favor of the Latin, but 
in the remoter villages it flourished 
again with the introduction of new 
blood. One result is that today the 
Italo-Greeks are generally called Al- 
banese, and most of them speak that 
Oriental tongue (though Italian has 
displaced it more and more). 

With the passage of time, the Al- 
banese sent colonists across the At- 
lantic, to join and be lost in that 
great immigration of the 
latter Few in 
number, most of them became merged 
with other exiles in the Little Italys 
of our nation’s cities. That meant that 
most of them became Roman Cath- 
olics, and their children grew up with 
little appreciation of the heritage that 
had been theirs. Others drifted, avoid- 
ing Church duties in the crushing 
rush for prosperity in the new land. 
Some few, according to Father’ Pin- 
nola, found a familiar echo in the 
churches of the separated Greeks, and 
towards these he seemed indulgent, 


flood of 


nineteenth century. 


stressing that they were poor and un- 
lettered for the most part and the 
richness of the liturgical melodies had 
for them an irresistible attraction. Of 
these a few may have followed the 
Albanian Orthodox Bishop Fan Noli 
when he set up congregations here 
against the wishes of the Greeks. In 
any case, of the twenty or more thou- 


sand who came across the ocean, only 
a handful were attached to his piti- 
able mission. To seek them out was 
the task of a younger and sturdier 
man; Father Pinnola had grown old 
and weary merely trying to hold to- 
gether a flock that spent hours in 
subways, trolleys, buses trying to get 
to church on Sundays and feastdays. 

We know that there are two dio- 
ceses of the ancient rite in Sicily 
and Calabria. Piana dei Greci, by its 
very name Oriental, is a suffragan 
see of the Archdiocese of Palermo. 
Lungro is the see city of those who 
remain in Calabria. There are col- 
onies at Malta and Livorno, a church 
and college in Rome, and the still- 
flourishing Greek monastery, a thou- 
sand years old, of Saint “Nilus at 
Grottoferatta. In 
sica, at Lyons in France, and in a 
settlement in Algeria there are Greek 
Catholic churches (though  subse- 
quent investigation indicates that 
these spring from later Greek immi- 
gration to the west). Where the great 
bulk of the emigrants went, their 
rite appeared to be doomed. Ameri- 
can-born Italo-Greeks seemed to feel 
that it could not be long maintained 
in a modern and alien atmostphere. 
In this they did not fail to get en- 
couragement from their Latin breth- 
ren. 


Sarghese in Cor- 
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Death stilled the shepherd’s voice in America, one never separated from the dissolution of a rite. His forty 
at last. His funeral was held from the unity of the Church, is at an end. years labor was not all in vain if dur 
the neighboring Old Saint Patrick’s ing it he had kept souls faithful t 
Cathedral, with all the ceremonial of Who knows? In his later years an ancient trust and attracted even 
the Latin Church. Only one Oriental Father Pinnola had been invited to few to an appreciation of the majesty 
priest was present, Father Andrew celebrate the Greek Mass in places and splendor of the Byzantine rite a 
Rogosh, who had at times assisted as widely separated as Saint Patrick’s celebrated in its original glorious 
the late shepherd, using the Greek Cathedral and Washington’s Shrine tongue, the tongue in which the Gos 
language in the Liturgy as required. of the Immaculate Conception. Some pel had been first preached, and the 
But now the little chapel is silent, spark may have been struck in the tongue, as a venerable scholar has 
and one wonders if the history of the mind of an attentive worshipper to said, spoken in heaven because of its 
oldest branch of the Oriental Church lament the dispersion of a people and _ perfection. 


Persecution of the Church 
in C. ' 


HE persecution of religious life Church affairs, formerly adminis 
in Czechoslovokia, which has Editor’s Note: tered by the 5th Department of th 








intensified since the Commu- The harassment and persecution Ministry of Education, were divided 

nist coup d’état in February, 1948, is of <i Qidialia anf tale wie between the Ministry of the Interior 

directed mainly against the Catholic ious leaders is the order of the (“the Ministry of Police”) and th 
Church and her representatives. day in Czechoslovakia, a land with Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Even before those February events more than nine million of the This means that the Catholic clerg 

the Communists pressed hard on the faithful. In this article from The and Catholic believers are now unde 


Church in spite of all promises that Catholic Herald of London (May 
20th) our readers will learn the 
facts behind the Communist plans 
to destroy the Church. 


police control, and the rights of the 
Church to have a direct contact with 
the Holy See have been de fact 


all religious liberties in the country 
would be respected and guaranteed 











by the new constitution of the Re- suspended by the control of the For 
public, and even so, after February, eign Ministry. 

1948, a radical change of the situa- rorize representatives of the Catholic The new law of “the defense of 
tion took place. The Catholic Church _ ]jfe. the people’s democratic Republic, 
had been marked out as a center of First of all, they ordered Marx- declared last October, provides heay 


“reactionism,” because Dr. Alexej Lenin doctrine to be an obligatory punishments against the clergy whox 
Cepicka, the Communist Minister of subject in the new State schools of sermons and activities are not “it 
Justice, who was authorized by the al] types, while the Christian became harmony” with political aims of th 
Gottwald Government to negotiate a non-obligatory subject. The Catho- Communist “people’s democracy.” A 
with the representatives of the Cath- lic Press was systematically sup- great number of Catholic priests hav 
olic Church, was not successful in his pressed. The Communist Minister of been persecuted and condemned fot 
attempt to force the Czech Catholic Propaganda, Vaclav Kopecky, prohib- long years of imprisonment and 
bishops to subordinate the Church ited some Catholic papers while the forced labor as “enemies of the peo 
to the Communist régime. All the ration of paper to others was dras- ple’s democracy,” for “the conspirag 
bishops, with their head, the Arch- tically reduced. The same happened against the State” and “connec 
bishop of Prague, Dr. Joseph Beran, to Catholic publishers. All publishing with enemies of the State.” Even 
firmly refused to be servants of Com- houses and printing-works were na- prominent Catholic laymen and thou 
munism and they maintained the  tionalized and a State control has sands of believers have been co 
rights of the Church to protect the been established over all publishing demned to long years of impriso 
spiritual rights of Catholics regard- activity. This control means de facto ment and also sentenced to death 
less of the political régime in the that only books which are in the in- The Communist Press published # 
country. When Communists failed to terest of “the people’s democratic the beginning extensive articles abot 
make the Church a tool of their polit- régime” are allowed. It has been an- “the Catholic reactionaries and thei 
ical aims, they stopped all negotia- other big blow for the Catholics and punishment,” but later this w 
tions and began to persecute and ter- the Church. stopped. The reason is clear: th 
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world mustn’t be informed about the 
extent of the persecution of Catholics. 

The Communists tried to find trai- 
tors among the Catholic clergy whom 
they could use as tools against the 
Church. This effort is still unsuccess- 
ful. Believers stand firmly by their 
priests, the clergy are united with 
their bishops, and the bishops are 
loyal to the Holy Father. 

The only Catholic priest who 
voluntarily decided to serve the Com- 
munist régime and who refused to 


obey the Church orders is Fr. F. J. 


Plojhar, the present Minister of 
Health in the Communist govern- 
ment 


Before the Parliamentary election 
in May, 1948, the Archbishop of 
Prague, Dr. Joseph Beran, forbade 
the Catholic clergy to stand for Par- 
lament or to accept any political 
post. Only Plojhar refused to obey. 
Archbishop Beran suspended him. 
The Communists replied by demon- 
strations against the Archbishop’s de- 
dsion, asking him in petitions to 
recall the suspension of Fr. Plojhar 
and calling him “the national Czech 
hero who suffered in the Nazi con- 
centration camp and who was sus- 
pended because he follows the 
people.” But the Archbishop re- 
mained firm. He replied in a multi- 
plied and distributed letter that the 
rebellious Plojhar was neither a good 
priest, as he refused to obey his supe- 
rior, nor a good Czech, as he studied 
a a German, declared himself to be 
a German, and therefore was among 
Germans in Dachau, having there, as 
a German, special privileges. 

Archbishop Beran was expelled be- 
cause of his letter from the Associa- 
tion of Fighters for Freedom, but his 
exposure of Plojhar confused the 
Communist plans. They had groomed 
Plojhar as one of the leading persons 
of a new official ‘National Czech 
Church” which would accept the sub- 
stance of the Russian Orthodox 
Church ritual to bind Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union together and to 
bring the Czech Christians under the 
Moscow domination. 

The capital of this new National 
Church was to be in Velehrad in 
Southern Moravia, the ancient center 
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His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph Beran, Archbishop of Prague. 


of SS. Cyril and Methodius’s apos- 
tolic missicn in the 9th century. This 
plan of the National Church as a 
tool in Communist 
fully prepared and the leading rdle 
was given to the Czechoslovak 
Church established after the first war 
as heiress of John Huss’s doctrine, 
which unconditionally submitted to 
the Communist régime after Febru- 
ary, 1948. The firmness and deter- 
mination of Archbishop Beran in 
Plojhar’s case confused this plan— 
though only temporarily. 


hands was care- 


The Christian world now fears that 
the personal security of Archbishop 
Beran is endangered and that he will 
probably suffer the fate of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. The Archbishop of 
Prague is a big obstacle for Commu- 
nist plans as he will never serve Com- 
munism. He is therefore very popular 
among non-Communist people in the 
country who charge him as the most 


prominent person defending divine 
rights and human freedom. There can 
then be little doubt that the Com- 
munists will try to get rid of him at 
the first opportunity. 

The Catholics understand the 
Communist intentions and the Cath- 
olic Church is considered as the 
firmest spiritual guarantee against 
Godless materialism. Catholic church- 
es are overcrowded by believers who 
are seeking there their moral strength. 
It is very remarkable that ever-in- 
creasing numbers of young people 
attend Catholic churches and thus 
manifest their Catholic convictions. 

Meanwhile the future of Dr. Beran 
and his fellow bishops may well de- 
pend on the firmness of the Western 
Governments and clear signs of their 
refusal to acquiesce in a religious 
persecution which makes a mockery 
of the cause of the Allies during the 
anti-Nazi war. 








Our Lady of the Alenement 


HE entire Catholic world is de 
voted to the Mother of God. 
Shrines to Our Lady rise upon 
majestic heights nestle in the 
clefts of verdant valleys. Her statues, 
her paintings, her mosaics are found 


and 


in every age and in nearly every land. 
Her 


pamphlets and in scholarly tomes; her 


name is hallowed in simple 


goodness is extolled by learned 
preachers and by the humble lispings 
of little children. Her glory is per 
petuated in the profound beauty 
the sacred liturgy and in the numer 
ous religious communities and organi 
zations founded in her honor and 
under her protection. 

Indeed, Mary is enshrined in the 
minds and in the hearts of all who 
know her. For to know her is to love 
her and to love her is a sign of eter- 
nal salvation. People venerate Mary 
as the Star of the Sea, as the Im 
maculate Conception, as the Help of 
Christians, and with a whole litany 
of invocations as beautiful as it is 
countless—but they Mary as 
their Mother. For behind the two 
thousand and more titles sanctioned 
by the Church, there is the solid the- 
ological truth: God’s Mother is man’s 
Mother. As God’s Mother, Mary 
gives divine gifts to men. Grace flows 
through her hands upon the wounded 
hearts of her children, calming the 
passions, soothing ruffled feelings, 
shielding the young and the adoles- 
cent from evil, nurturing vocations, 
aiding the poor, the sick and the 
weary, guiding the newly wed, and 
blessing those grown mature in the 
service of God. 

It was not by accident that Christ 
gave Mary to men. It was not a kind 
of coincidence, a final happy thought 
as the Son of God lay dying upon the 
Cross. Indeed no. It was by the 
positive design, by the decree of di- 


love 





By Titus Cranny, 8. A. 


that the Mother of the 
Word Incarnate should become the 
Mother of those for whom He had 


become Incarnate. By love God creat- 


vine love 


ed the world; by love He redeemed 


it; by love He gave mankind a 





Garden 


When the day is done, 
And the dusk 
With the stars a-gleam 
In her clinging gown, 
I turn from the plow, 
As the rambler rose 
And the harebells call 


From the garden close. 


steals down 


Down the narrow path 
With its edge of box, 
Lo, I walk with dreams 
Where the hollyhocks 
And the lilacs lift 
To the garden wall, 
And the poppies laugh, 
As the white dews fall. 


I forget my grief, 

And there is no woe, 
Where the columbine 

And the frail pinks blow, 
For I walk the dark 

But a trembling clod, 
As I know the voice 

And the face of God. 

—Edgar Daniel Kramer 











Mother in the person of the Virgin 
Mary. 

For just as Mary was Mother to 
the physical Christ while He lived on 
earth, so Mary is Mother to the mys- 
tical Christ which is the Savior and 
His members. Mary was with Jesus 
all during His life. She carried Him 


for nine precious months in her vir- 


Him 
Him, 


ginal womb. She gave birth t 
in Bethlehem and cared for 
caressing Him as her Child, ring 
Him as her God. And during the 





hazardous flight into Egypt and dur 
ing the days at Nazareth Mar 
watched over her son and saw thos 
features develop which were so muct 
like her own. No Mother and Son 


ever loved as these, for never befor 
had such a Mother and Son lived on 
this earth 

Mary was with Jesus during 
hidden days when Jesus helped Josep! 
in the carpenter shop and 
errands for His parents. She prepared 
the food for His meals, she made and 
mended His clothes, and clean 
little house where the Holy Family 
lived. Then the days of wonderful 
joy were plunged into stark sorrow 
she lost the Son of her 
in Jerusalem. Finally Mary and Jo 
seph found Him in the company of 
the learned men of the temple. And 
it was Mary, not Joseph, who put the 
question: “Son, why hast Thou done 
so to us? Behold Thy father and I 
have been seeking for Thee?” 

Then the tragedy of that loss was 
repeated and intensified a score of 
years later. Mary found her Son, not 
in the company of friends, but among 
a hideous crowd that had condemned 
Him to death. No Mother’s heart was 
so torn with grief as that of Mary 
because no heart was so pure and 9 
sensitive as hers. The sword of sor 
row cut deeply, quickly, but Mary 
bore it because of the greatness of 
her love. Thus Mary became the 
Queen of Martyrs; as St. Bonaven 
ture has observed: “. . . There is no 
sorrow like to her sorrow, except the 
sorrow of the Son according to which 


when heart 


as a pattern her sorrow was assim’ 
lated. . . . For she turned the sorrows 
and the blows and the disgrace of her 
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Son upon herself; she felt them in 
her own person, feeling that which 
was also in Christ Jesus. For she stood 


beside that Martyr as co-martyr in 


spirit wounded together with Him 
Who was pierced by the same 
sword _ 


Dying upon the cross, Jesus gave 
His last treasure to men. He had 
given Himself in the Eucharist, He 
had given Himself in sacrifice upon 
the gibbet, and now as the shadow 
of death fell, Jesus presented His 
final priceless boon to humanity in 
the simple terse phrasing of the gos 
pel: “Behold thy mother.” 

Mary brought forth Jesus without 
pain and sorrow—His birth was the 
indescribable joy of Bethlehem. But 
Mary brought forth the members of 
Jesus in anguish and their 
birth was the indescribable suffering 
of Calvary. And so as all men have 
their spiritual Mother through the 
travail of Mary is 
anxious for their well-being, solicitous 
for their sanctification, desirous of 


grief 


Golgotha, so 


their salvation. “Can a mother forget 
the child of her womb?” Can Mary 
forget the souls who were brought 
forth in pain and agony, souls bought 
at the price of the Blood of Christ? 
Can Mary be unmindful of their sal- 
vation? Can she be forgetful of their 
spiritual destiny? Mary longs for the 
salvation of all men, she pleads and 
prays for their holiness, she yearns 
with all the tenderness of a Mother's 
love, a divine Mother's love, for their 
well-being and their integrity. 

History relates how at the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 the people had 
wearily waited all through the day 
for a definition of the teaching on 
the Mother of God. Should Mary be 
called the Mother of God or the 
Mother of Christ? The hours wore 
on and as the shadows lengthened and 
darkness fell upon the city the glor- 
ious truth was proclaimed: Mary is 
the Mother of God. Jubilee broke 
forth. Contagious joy swept the 
hearts of all as they placed the bish- 
ops in triumph upon their shoulders 
and in the light of torches they ex- 
caimed: “Theotokos! Theotokos!” 
(Mother of God). 

People of this day might well ex- 
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ult, not only because of the Divine 
Motherhood, but because of the 
human motherhood. Mary is the 
mother of men. If people only re- 
alized the motherhood of Mary they 
would chant their joyous love of her 
in honest and charitable living, they 
would cease their foolish, pointless 
striving after the empty things of life 
and they would live under the protec- 
tion of Mary and in the shadow of 
her mantle. 

Because of Mary’s universal moth- 
erhood—for Our Lady is Mother of 
all, just as our Savior died for all— 
the name Atonement Mother or Our 
Lady of the Atonement seems espe- 
cially fitting to dignify her role in 
the life of men. This title was given 
her by Father Paul and Mother Lu- 
rana nearly fifty years ago at the 
turn of the century, though the truth 
that it expresses is as old as Bethle- 
hem and Calvary. 








The name, Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment, suggests not only the Mother 
of Sorrows standing grief-stricken be- 
side her dying Son, it signifies not 
only her part in the mystery of the 
Incarnation and of the Hidden Life, 
but it suggests her role in the life of 
the Church, her part in the actual 
spiritual life of each soul. Our Lady 
was present at the stable in Bethle- 
hem, at the wedding feast of Cana, 
at the death-bed of Calvary; she was 
present too in the Cenacle when the 
Holy Ghost descended upon the 
Apostles in flames of burning love 
and ignited by the holy fire they went 
forth transformed, courageous, fear- 
less, and daring in their conquest of 
souls for her Son. Just as Mary 
watched over the Church in the be- 
ginning, comforting the Apostles, 
advising them, strengthening them, 
leading her life of contemplation with 
her chaplain the Apostle John, so 
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ey 


during the centuries and even now 
Mary watches over the Church, guid- 
ing, protecting, and assisting it as it 
seeks to fulfill its mission of bringing 
all men to Christ and to her. For this 
reason what St. Cyril of Alexandria 
sang in a paean of joy some fifteen 
hundred years ag 
today: 
“Through you the Apostles 
preached salvation to the nations, 


» 1S just as true 


Through you the precious 
honored and adored 
throughout the world; through 
you every person who was held 
by the error of idolatry is led 
to recognize the truth; through 
you the faithful have come to 
holy baptism and the churches 
have founded in 
nation.” 


cross 1S 


been every 

Consequently among all the titles 
of Mary, among the honors which 
loving hearts and brilliant minds 
confer, among all the tributes of 
beauty and of truth, the name and 
the meaning of Our Lady of the 
Atonement seem to possess a special 
significance. 

It is through Mary that salvation 
comes. Through her hands men re- 
ceive the grace to lead good lives; 
through her hands flow the treasures 
won by the Atoning Sacrifice of the 
Savior, through her as Queen of the 
Sacraments descend the spiritual ben- 
efits that bless the world. Hence the 
prayer of St. Anselm can become the 
plea of each soul: “O my Queen, 
God has made thee Mother of all 
who believe in Him. Accept then, O 
most blessed Virgin, for thy children, 
all those whom thy dear Son was not 
ashamed to call His brothers.” 

This concept of the twofold moth- 
erhood—of the Redeemer and of the 
redeemed—has been ever present in 
the writings of the Fathers. St. Am- 
brose declared: “Christ before the 
Virgin, Christ from the Virgin, born 
indeed of the Father, before all ages, 
but born of the Virgin for the sake 
of the ages. A Virgin, therefore, it 
is who has borne us in her womb; a 
Virgin has brought us forth.” Then 
St. Augustine, the greatest doctor of 
all, has said that “All the predestin- 
ate, in order to be conformed to the 
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Truth and Stars 


Lost in the wilderness or on the sea, 

Where not a trail is blazed, and none can be, 
No traveler needs in hopelessness to roam. 
The constant stars will always guide him home. 


In strange, new places where we each must go, 

Where doubts like mountains rise, like rivers flow, 

No traveler need be lost. There is a clue. | 
God’s stars of truth will always guide us through. 


More constant than the stars, God’s precepts hold 
As aeons pass, and destinies unfold. 

Unlike the stars that shine in earthly skies, 

No cloud can hide them from the wand’rer’s eyes 


—CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN | 














image of the Son of God, are in this 
world hidden in the womb of the 
most holy Virgin, where they are 
guarded, nourished, brought up, and 
made to grow by that good Mother 
until she has brought them forth to 
glory after death, which is properly 
the day of their birth, as the Church 
calls the death of the just.” 

There need be no confusion as to 
the title of Co-Redemptrix or Media- 
trix in regard to Our Lady, if it is 
borne in mind that Christ alone re- 
deemed us and that He alone is our 
Mediator as the principal cause, but 
Mary did cooperate with Him by 
suffering and by offering her sorrows 
for the sins of the world and she 
did redeem the world secondarily as 
the instrumental cause. And so the 
phrasing attributed to St. Anselm ex- 
presses this glorious truth: 


Mother of Justification and of the 
justified, 

Mother of Reconciliation and of the 
reconciled, 

Mother of salvation and of the saved, 

Mother of the 
Mother. 


Savior and our 


And then from the writings of a 
Conventual Franciscan of more than 
two hundred years ago we discover 
the truth splendidly set: “God, wish- 
ing that Christ the Lord be conceived 
by the Holy Ghost without the co- 
operation of man, selected Mary for 
this office and predestined her to this 
great dignity and likewise to the grace 


and glory befitting such a dignity 
Just as Christ was predestined to ke 
the Son of Man, so was Mary pr 
destined to be the Mother of men 
just as Christ was predestined to hk 
King, so was Mary to be Queen; jus 
as Christ was to be the Sun, Mary 
was to be the Moon; just as Chris 
was to be the Head of the entire 
Church from Whom all graces would 
flow to the members, so Mary was to 
be the neck through whom every 
grace would be given to the other 
members. In a word, the Virgin was 
predestined as to be the most like 
Christ in everything.” (Salvator 
Montalbanus) 

Such a concept is implied in the 
writings of John Duns Scotus about 
Our Lady and such a belief is ey 
poused by St. Bernardine of Siena 
who might well be called the Herald 
of Mary’s mediation. In more recent 
times the Supreme Pontiffs themselves 
have spoken of the place of Mary in 
the scheme of redemption and of the 
redemptive merits of Christ applied 
to souls. Thus Pope Pius XI quoted 
the words of St. Bernard that “God 
wills that every grace should come 
to us through her.” Later Leo XIll 
declared that “In a true and natural 
sense we may say that from the great 
treasury of graces that the Lord has 
merited for us, nothing came to us, 
by the will of God, except through 
Mary.” Then Pius X wrote mem 


orable encyclicals in which he assert’ 
ed that “By reason of this communion 
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and sorrow between Mary and 
Christ, she merited to be called most 
rightly the Restorer of a lost world 
and therefore the Almoner of all the 


gifts which Jesus earned for us by 
His death and His Blood.” Certainly 
the concept of Our Lady of 
tonement as the means of res- 


this 1s 
the 
toration and of reconciliation between 
God and man in a secondary sense 
even as Christ was the principal cause 
who effected the At-one-ment of the 
Almighty and His creatures. 


Once more we can call upon the 
authority of Pope Pius X to support 
this teaching. “Far be it from us,” he 
wrote, “to attribute to the Mother of 
God the power of producing super- 
natural grace, for this belongs to God 


alone 


But because she outstrips all 
other creatures in holiness and in the 
intimacy of her union with Christ, 
and because she has been, according 
to the divine plan, associated with 
Christ in the work of Redemption, 
she has merited by a merit of fitness 
ill that Christ has merited by a merit 
f justice."” Finally then Pope Pius XI 
wrote in his encyclical on reparation 


that “The Virgin Mother of God, 


who, because she 


save us Jesus the 
Redeemer, because she nourished Him 


foot of the cross 


and because at th 
offered Him as a Victim, by 
reason of her mysterious union with 


she 


Christ and her singular grace is right- 


ly called “Reparatrix.’” 


And so it is that of all the titles 
given to Mary extolling her virtues, 
exalting her prerogatives, chanting 
her praises, there seems a particular 
appropriateness in the title of Our 
Lady of the Atonement. Our Lady 
is our Atonement Mother because of 
her intimate union with Christ upon 
the cross. She is Mediatrix between 
the Mediator and men and through 
her motherly hands flow the graces 
won upon the heights of Calvary. 
Mary is the Mother of all—she longs 
for. their salvation. She thirsts for 
their sanctification. She is the “Moth- 
er of fair love, of fear, of wisdom, 
and of holy hope.” She is the patron- 
ess of wayfarers on their journey 
through life. She is the Refuge of 
Sinners, the Help of Christians, the 
Comforter of the Afflicted. She is the 
“Destroyer of Heresies,” the Protec- 
tress of the Church, like “an army set 
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in battle array” against the enemies 
of the Church of her Son. 

All these titles are hers through 
the Atonement of Christ and through 
her own atonement offered in union 
with His. She pleads with her Divine 
Son for the At-one-ment of man with 
God, interceding for souls that they 
may find her for “he who finds me 
shall find life and shall have salva- 
tion from the Lord.” 

Our Holy Father gloriously reign- 
ing has given permission for a special 
Mass and Office of Our Lady of the 
Atonement used on her feast day, 
July 9. The liturgy of this day com- 
bines the for 
some of the passages are from the 
feast of Our Lady of Sorrows, and 
the concept of unity, for the gospel 
is taken from Our Lord’s prayer for 
unity as found in the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John. Thus may Our 
Lady be both Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment and Our Lady of the At-one- 
ment, showing men the way to salva- 
tion by sacrifice, and bringing them 
to the blessed unity of love with 
Christ both now and throughout the 
endless ages of eternity. 


concept of sacrifice, 
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LSEWHERE in this issue we print an article on the 
persecution of the leaders of the Church in Czecho 


slovakia—a Communist effort to destroy the Catho- 
ic heritage of millions which has aroused bitter comment 
in the secular press of America. The New York Times, 
in the course of a leading editorial on June 28, warns 


that the threat in Czechoslovakia, as in every Communist- 
“is to all churches and to all individuals 
who assert the right of private conscience.” 


ruled country, 


“An assault like this upon one Church or one person 
is,” continues the Times, “an attack upon every church 
. and every person. Everyone who respects the right of the 
private conscience or who has any concern for the dignity 
of man is here on the same side. We can do little, perhaps, 
to help those who are caught by the new tyranny behind 
frontiers that we cannot pass. What we can do is to 
express our indignation and our sympathy. Beyond that 
we are called upon to strengthen in our own country the 
ideas of tolerance, of respect for another’s opinions and 
of unity in the democratic essentials. Because there is less 
freedom in the oppressed countries we must strive for 
more freedom here. We must realize that this is the crux 
of today’s world-wide struggle.” 
* * * & 


In the United States, Alaska and Hawaiian Islands the 
number of Catholics total 26,718,343, according to the 
Official Catholic Directory for 1949, published by P. J. 
Kenedy Sons in New York. This total represents an in- 
crease of more than 600,000 over last year. 

According to the 1949 English Catholic Directory, the 
Catholic population of England and Wales increased by 
120,000 from 1946 to 1947. Ten thousand, five hundred 
and ninety-four converts were received into the Church 
in 1947, 


* * * 


There is continuing evidence that fair-minded non- 
Catholics are disgusted and repelled by the bigotry being 
displayed by their own clergy in their attacks on the 
Catholic Church. Mr. Walter Craigie, president of the 
Episcopal Churchmen in the Diocese of Virginia, writing 
in the Southern Churchman, declared that the people in 
the pews found it intensely repellant when a clergyman 
preached anti-Catholicism or anti-Semitism. “Christ,” he 
points out, “epitomized the Brotherhood of Man, and to 
hear long diatribes against the so-called Roman Catholic 





hierarchy spoken from the pulpit of a Church of Chris 
provokes nothing but disgust in the minds of the cor 
gregation.” 

In much the same vein, a writer for the Christian 
Science Monitor, Mr. Reuben H. Markham, in a recent 
pamphlet entitled “Let Us Protestants Awake!” warns 
his co-religionists that the real enemy of America is 
materialism and that Protestantism is doomed unless it 
unites against this evil. He particularly deplores the 
bigotry of some of the more vocal Protestant minister 
whose baseless suspicions of Rome have led them to unite 
with Communists in an attempt to suppress the Church 


in Asia and Europe. 


* * * * 


Fr. Evangelist McBride, Minister Provincial of the Irish 
Franciscan Province, has been named Vicar Apostolic of 
Kokstad, South Africa, and Titular Bishop of Ezani. He 
is 46. 

Born at Beagh, County Leitrim, he was ordained in 
1927 after studying at the Gregorian University, Rome. 

In 1942 he was elected Minister Provincial and has been 
re-elected on two successive occasions, a unique honor in 
the history of the province. 


‘2 2s & 


A “Christian day school’ to be opened in September 
is being arranged for by a group of twenty-three Protest 
ant churches in the area of Peoria, Ill. So far, parents 
have reacted favorably to the idea, it is said. 

* * * & 


The Belgian government in Brussels has given formal 
recognition to Lovanium University for Negroes of the 
Belgian Congo, according to word received here. The new 
university was founded by Louvain, Belgium’s oldest and 
most important university. 

Lovanium, also known as the Congolese university cen 
ter, is in the mission of Kisantu, about 80 miles south of 
Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo. It derives its name, 
Lovanium, from the Latin word for Louvain. 

Lovanium is the tangible result of a 20-year dream, 
when a group of physicians of Louvain, for five centuries 
a Catholic center of education in Belgium, founded a 
hospital at Kisantu and shortly after added a school of 
medicine. This school is known as “Formulac,” Founda 
tion Medicale de L’Universite de Louvain au Congo. 
Later another group of professors founded an agricul 
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ture school known as “Cadulac,” Centre Agronomique 
de L’'Universite de Louvain au Congo. In 1946 schools 
of science and commerce were added to these institutions, 


all of which have now been united to form the new 
university 

* * * * 
In an article in the May 27th issue of the Spectator of 


London Oldert, recently 
released as a prisoner of war by the Soviets, gives an in 


a German physician, Dr. A 


teresting insight into conditions as they are today in 


Russia 

The country is so vast, so rich in raw materials of 
almost every kind, and its population so great, he writes, 
that the Russian Government is content if only fifty per 
cent of the labor power expended on the production 


process is effective. In this respect nothing has changed 


in the thirty years of Soviet rule. There is everywhere 
sill the same slackness, the same indifference as of old 
“No matter, it belongs to the State”: Russian 


aying remains as current and topical today as ever, in 


this old 


gite of the efforts of the Party to struggle against thi 
frame of mind. Every day Soviet newspapers carry articles 
exposing the inefficiency and mismanagement of Soviet 
economy. But nothing changes. The very Statism to which 


everything is geared appears, on the contrary, only to 


strengthen this tendency to regard the misuse of “public 
property” as after all no affair of the individual. Bribery 
ind embezzlement constitute an almost “natural” feature 
f Soviet life today. * * * The most striking feature of 


life in the Soviet Union is the distrust of everyone for 
eeryone else; this is developed to the highest possible 
degree, based upon universal spying of one upon another, 
often involving denunciation to the political police. To 
safeguard oneself from the danger of being denounced it 
was essential to know just a little more about one’s neigh- 
bor than he knew about you. In the course of conversa 
tion with Soviet citizens I was often surprised by some 
openly expressed criticism in the presence of another 
Soviet citizen, but the one expressing such criticism always 
assured me afterwards that there was no cause for alarm, 
sine he knew more about the other person than vice 
versa. That was the all-important thing—to 
about the indiscretions of one’s fellows. Hence the cease- 
less “vigilance.” This distrust has soaked into every pore 
of the social system. * * * The individual human being 
counts for nothing; what counts is not the Man but the 
Plan. The Government, the ruling Party, does not scruple 


know all 


to sacrifice the welfare of the masses in the interests of 





tts policy. And this people, who bore for three centuries 
the galling yoke of Jenghis Khan, who have shown them- 
elves capable of the most incredible endurance, the most 
unbelievable suffering and patience, appear today as an 
mert, dull mass unable to act independently. It would be 
agreat mistake to under-estimate the achievements of the 
Soviet Union in the sphere of economy. It would be a 
gteater mistake to under-estimate the Russian people. 
Who can say what lies beneath the iron crust of the 
bureaucratic-police apparatus of repression that covers the 
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whole of life there? Who can say what terrible volcanic 
power seethes beneath the surface apathy and the silence? 
* * * * 
gathering of four hundred Montreal 
last month, George McCullagh, publisher 
of two Toronto daily newspapers, The Globe and Mail 
and The Telegram, told his audience that Protestants can 


Speaking to a 
businessmen 


not ignore the great spiritual tradition which the Catholic 
Church has maintained throughout the ages. 

“For several years,” Mr. McCullagh declared, “certain 
among us have affirmed that in our desire to rid ourselves 
of communism we are playing the role of the Catholic 
I cannot indorse It was natural 
for the Catholic Church to fight communism. She 
Italy from communistic chaos by supporting the de Gas- 


hierarchy that opinion 


saved 
perl government. 

“It is possible that we criticize the Catholic Church on 
certain questions of temporal policy. But it would be most 
unfortunate and unwise not to cooperate with the Cath- 
olic Church in her fight against communism, which she 
has waged on the spiritual level rather than the political 
for several years with such great perseverance.” 

Mr. McCullagh spok« 
He spent Holy Week 


ibout his recent tour of Eur 
in Rome after visiting Germany. 


“What a different atmosphere,” he said. “To bathe in this 
climate of charity and holiness makes one’s heart joyous 
and young again.” 

* 


Remnants of a Celtic temple built during the Roman pe 
riod have been discovered just below the crest of the hill 
m which stands the XVth Century Church of St. Peter in 
Lavant, Eastern Tyrol. The Office of Education for the 
Tyrol has retained Dr. Franz Miltner to supervise further 
excavations, so that the relics will be accessible to visitors. 
During the migration that followed the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, the hill was used as a fortress. A tower, 
walls and a massive door have been found in good con- 
dition. 

* * k * 

Bequests for Masses for the Dead are charitable trusts 
and, as such, are valid in the state of Ohio, ruled Pro- 
bate Judge J. Brewer. He acted in the case of a $35,000 
legacy Antonio Difronzo left for Requiem Masses to be 
said for the “repose of the souls of myself and my beloved 
wife, Maria. .” Difronzo died June 8, 1947. 

Had the court ruled otherwise, all such funds held in 
trust for the offering of Requiem Masses in Ohio Cath- 
olic churches might have been claimed by next of kin. 
Attorneys representing heirs in Italy contended the legacy 
was not a charitable trust because, they said, it benefited 
only the souls of Mr. and Mrs. Difronzo, and the money 
should go to the next of kin and heirs at law. 

Judge Brewer, a non-Catholic, answered: “The whole 


Church profits by every Mass. The prayers of the Mass 
include all the faithful. And priests offer Requiem Masses 
with a secondary intention that the fruits of the Mass 
applied to other souls.” 


be 











The Blessed Sacrament is triumphantly borne in procession during the festivities of Corpus Christi at Graymoor. 
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HE third General Chapter of 
- the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement had its auspicious 
opening at the Motherhouse on 
June 1st, with a Solemn Mass invok- 
ing the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in its deliberations. Besides the gen- 
eral officials of the Society, there 
were in attendance the superiors and 
elected representatives from various 
houses, including those in Rome and 
Japan, making this the first chapter 
of the Society truly international in 
scope. All houses of the congregation 
had prepared for the momentous 
gathering by offering community 
prayers and special Masses for a long 
period in advance of the Chapter. 
As it is the responsibility of the 
Chapter to provide major officials to 





vad 
direct the spirit and work of the 
Friars for the ensuing six years, at- 
tention was focused on Pentecost Eve 
on this serious duty. His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, presided at the 
Chapter on this day, bringing to it 
and the whole Society his own greet- 
ings and confidence in the success of 
its deliberations. The newly-elected 
Father General, Father Angelus Fran- 
cis, S.A., was summoned from Wash- 
ington to assume his new duties. On 
Pentecost Sunday, the Father General 
was solemnly installed as Father over 
all the community in Saint Francis’ 
Chapel at Graymoor. At the foot of 
the altar he renewed his profession 
of faith and promised conscientiously 
to fulfill the many burdens imposed 
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upon him for the welfare of his spir 
itual children. The Te Deum was 
chanted by the assembled Friars, and 
at its conclusion the members of the 
Society advanced to the sanctuary t 
pay homage to their new spiritual 
father, protector, and provider. Fath 
er General, in a brief but moving 
speech, asked all for prayer that he 
might worthily fulfill so distinguished 
an office. 

On the following day, elections 
were held by the Chapter for the 
other major offices of the congrega 
tion. Father Eugene Figueroa, S.A, 
elected Vicar-General. Father 
Eugene has been for the past three 
years Novice Master and Guardian 
of Saint Joseph’s Friary, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. Previously he had held 
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the posts of Vicar at the Mother- 
house and chaplain at Thevenet Hall, 


Highland Mills, N. Y. Father Bona- 
venture Koelzer, $.A., superior at San 
Onofrio al Gianicolo in Rome, was 
selected as Definitor. Father Bonaven- 
Guardian at Graymoor 
previous to being sent to Rome in 
1945. Saint Anthony’s parish, Here- 
ford, Texas, staffed by our Fathers, 
is justly proud of this son of hers 
who has been adjudged worthy of so 
great an honor. The next Definitor 
to be elected was Father Thomas Con- 
don, $.A., until the present Guardian 
at Graymoor, and formerly Master 
of Clerics at the Atonement Semin- 
ary in Washington. Father Samuel 
Cummings, S.A., present rector of 
the Atonement Seminary, was also 
elected Definitor. 1937 until 
1943, Father was rector at 
Saint John’s, Graymoor, and conse- 


ture was 


From 
Samuel 


quently has been responsible for the 
direction of all the younger priests 
of the Society of the Atonement at 
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one another. The post of 
Novicemaster was assigned by the 
Chapter to Father Andrew Lewis, 
S.A., experienced in the position 
which he filled from 1939 until 1943. 
For three years after that he was 
Director of Saint Christopher’s Inn, 
and subsequently assistant at the new 
house of the congregation at Montour 
Falls, N. Y. A solemn Te Deum and 


investiture of 


stage or 


the new officials was 
held at the conclusion of the session, 
with all the friars stationed at Gray- 
moor participating 

Father Raphael Francis Grande, 
S.A., who had served with distinction 
as Father General of the Society 
from the time of Father Founder's 
death in 1940, was chosen Treasurer 
General by the new Father General. 
Previous to being assigned the task 
of governing the whole Society and 
providing for its extension to Europe 
and the Far East, Father Raphael had 
and Vicar 


General. Father John Forest Tierney, 


served as Novicemaster 


The Fathers of the Third General Chapter, Pentecost, 
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S.A., who for the past several years 
has been responsible for the Corre- 
spondence Course directed from 
Graymoor to interested non-Catho- 
and has worked hard in 
connection with the Ave Maria Hour, 
was chosen to be Secretary General. 

For the balance of Pentecost Week, 
the General Chapter continued its 
legislating for the whole 
congregation and planning for the 
maintenance and expansion of its 
various activities. There was a lighter 
side, too, of course, as many of the 
fathers present had been separated 
for years, and had much to talk over. 
High Mass was offered each day for 
the intentions of the community, one 


lics, also 


sessions, 


especially being sung for our de- 
ceased brethren. An informal reunion 
took place at the Friars’ Retreat at 
Indian Lake at the conclusion of the 
last meeting. 
* * ke & 

Because of the many changes in 

administration necessitated the 


by 


























1949. 
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elevation of our new Father General 
and many 
superiors to positions of further re- 
sponsibility, a great many appoint: 
ments were made by the Father 
General of the Society and his Defin- 
itorium, or Council. The Fathers who 
are now Definitors advise and assist 
the Father General in the duties of 
his office. However, each of them has 
been entrusted with specific duties at 
the Motherhouse. Father Bonaven- 
ture, S.A., is now Master of Brothers 
at Saint Joseph’s House. Father 
Thomas, S.A., is Director of 
Saint Christopher’s Inn. Father Sam- 
uel, S.A., takes over his duties as 
Editor of The Lamp with the publi- 
cation of this issue. 

Father Andrew, S.A., was named 
Guardian as well as Novicemaster at 
Saranac Lake, 


received the habit begin their specific 


the advancement of so 


now 


where those who have 
training in the ideals of the religious 
life. Father Alan Mohan, S.A., of the 
Mission Band, becomes Guardian of 
Saint Paul’s Friary, Graymoor. Father 
Canisius Kiniry, S.A., also of the 
Mission Band, is the new rector of 
the Atonement Seminary, Washing- 
ton. Father Dunstan Donovan, S.A., 
was assigned to the post of superior 
of San Onofrio’s in Rome. Father 
Gregory Figueroa, S.A., succeeds him 
as rector of Saint John’s Atonement 
Seminary. 
2 = @ 

Offsetting to a degree the spirit of 
joy and gratitude that came with the 
deliberations of the General Chapter 
was the sad news of the serious injury 
of Father Brendan, S.A., and the 
tragic death of his priest companion 
that took place on June 8. The car 
in which they were riding crashed 
headlong into a heavy truck near 
Liberty, New York, some distance 
away from Graymoor across the Hud- 
son. Father William D. O'Flaherty, 
assistant at the Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Bronx, New York, died of 
his injuries shortly after. Father Bren- 
dan suffered multiple fractures of 
both legs, contusions of the chest, 
and other injuries that will take a 
long time to heal. Father Brendan is 
now recuperating slowly at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, New York. Father 
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Graduates of St. John’s Atonement Seminary with Father Dunstan, S.A., 
and Father Wilfrid, S.A. 


O'Flaherty’s funeral was held at the 
church he served on June 13, with a 
delegation of friars from Graymoor 
assisting. To his relatives and the 
parishioners of SS. Peter and Paul’s 
we extend our heartfelt sympathy. 
Though their hearts are heavy with 
grief at their loss, they realize that 
God wished to call to himself this 
young and zealous priest to reward 
him now for his many sacrifices for 
Him. May he rest in peace! 
ee be & 

Besides Father Brendan’s present 
state of hospitalization, the Mission 
Band has suffered from the elevation 
of a good number of its members to 





high positions in the Society. To al 
leviate the shortage, the Father Gen- 
has appointed the 
priests to attend the Preachers’ Insti’ 
tute held at Catholic University in 
Washington this summer: Father 
Aloysius, §.A.; Father Augustine, 
S.A.; Father James, S.A.; Father 
Noel, S.A.; and Father Benjamin, 
S.A. Father Alexander, S.A., has 
been appointed temporary Head of 
the Mission Band; Father Paul, S.A, 
its secretary; and Father Xavier, 
S.A., an auxiliary. 

Father Brendan's place as preach 
er of the Sacred Heart Novena in 
St. Joseph’s Church, Jersey City, was 


eral following 
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taken on short notice by Father Can- 
isius, S.A., the new rector at Wash- 
ington 
* x *e x 

Those who have had experience in 
the mission field realize always that 
the Hand of God is never far off. 
Particularly is this so in the home 
missions of our own land. Some weeks 
ago, Father Bartholomew, S.A., of 
Christ the King Mission, High Point, 
N. C., was summoned to the town 
of Lexington, some 20 miles away, to 
administer the last rites of the 
Church to the solitary Catholic of 
his race there, who lay dying in a 
hospital. At the man’s funeral, his 
close friends were surprised to dis- 
cover that a white priest was willing 
to conduct the services, without any 


fee. As a result of this incident, 
about ten of Lexington’s Negro 


population have expressed an active 
the Catholic faith, and 
with prayer and effort, may be the 
nucleus of a branch church in their 
town 


interest 1n 


Father Bartholomew again pleads 
with Lamp readers to think of him 
and the South, 
whose are greatly 
helped by the donation of used cloth- 
ing and shoes. Other North Carolina 
missionaries among the colored are: 
Father Sebastian, S.A., ad- 
dress is Our Lady of the Atonement 
Mission, Kinston, N. C.; and Father 
Justin, S.A., St. Madeleine-Sophie 
Mission, Lumberton, N. C. A pack- 
age to any one of them may be an 
instrument in God’s hands 
conversion of souls. 


his co-workers in 


mission labors 


whose 


for the 


x * ok * 

Home missions of the Society of 
the Atonement find that lay brothers 
can greatly expedite the work of 
spreading the Gospel to our own 
American people. The only trial is 
that there are not enough brothers 
to supply the requests of our mis- 
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sionary priests. Three of the brothers 
at Graymoor were recently appointed 
to mission posts, however, and by 
their domestic labors, by their teach- 
ing catechism and assisting in con- 
tacting the people, will be fulfilling 
one of their hopes in joining the com- 
munity. Brother ‘Marius, S.A., is now 
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$1; A.W., N. Y., $1; K.A., N. Y 
SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI: 
$3,879.55 


$3,566.69. 


SAINT ANN: A.C., Pa. 


$? 


Total $4,016.19. 
SAINT CHRISTOPHER: 
E.C., N. Y., $2. Total $2,367.15. 


LITTLE FLOWER: C.M., Pa., 
D. C., $1. Total $2,156.78. 


Our Lapy or Lourpes: P.B. 


$1,719.39. 


INFANT OF PRAGUE: Mrs. 
B.B., N. ¥.. 
FATHER BAKER: C.W., Ind., 


BROTHER JUDE: A.B., Iowa, 


BLESSED MARTIN De PorrEs: 
$1. Total $284.78. 


$8.87; FLI., Pa., $1; 3K., La., $1. 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


SAINT JupE: C.C., N. Y., $1; 
, $2. Total $4,337.40. 


SAINT JOSEPH: L.M., Mo., $1; Mrs 


From June Appeal, $2. Total 
H.P., Mich., $1. Total 
; Miss F.S., N. Y., $1; Miss F.S., 


N. Y., $1; J.T., Mich., $2. Total $3,242.15. 
SAINT MARGARET OF SCOTLAND: Philadelphia Group, $828.38. 


M.O'N 


, N. Y., $1. Total $1,901.05. 
Our LADY OF THE ATONEMENT: M.F., N. Y., $3; V.B., N. Y.., 
$1; M.M., N. Y., $1; M.A., Mass., 


SAINT Husert: Estate of J.L. 
F.P., Minn., 
$2; A.P., N. Y., $2. Total $1,023.35. 

$10. Total $589.35. 


Del., $1; P.B., La., $10. Total $571.20. 
BLESSED SACRAMENT: P.B., N. Y., $1; Mrs. E.McC., 
$539.83. 


SAINT ANTHONY: P.B., N. Y., 
Hoty Souts: P.B., N. Y., $1. 


St. FRANCES CaBRINI: Mrs. M., Mo., $2. Total $214.95. 
Our Lapby oF FATIMA: Anon., 


ALL Saints: P.B., N. Y., $1. Total $120.85. 

SAINT GERARD MAJELLA: M.P., D. C., $2. Total $90.68. 

SACRED HEART: A.B., La., $1; 
Anon., $2; A.P., N. Y., $2. Total $72.70. 





Mrs. E.L., Mass., $2; A.J., Md., 


— me. h, OS: Ws, MM. ¥., Bs 


$1; H.C., N. J., $1; R.McL. 
$1; A.J.L., Mass., $4. Total 


, $500. Total $1,348.51. 


$1; LH., Mass., $1; 
$1; Anon., N. H., $250; W.D., 
$3. Total 
$1. Total $521.40. 


Total $450.10. 
C. DeM., Conn., $1; J.T., N. Y., 


$15; Miss A.C., Va., $1; Anon., 
Total $152.62. 


P.B., N. Y., $1; [R., N. Y., $1; 








at Christ the King Mission, High 
Point, North Carolina. Brother Ca- 
jetan, S.A., assists Father Michael, 
S.A., at Saint Francis de Sales Mis- 
sion at Lumberton, in the same state. 
In western Canada, Brother Gerard, 
S.A., is now helping Father Celes- 
tine, S.A., at Canal Flats, British 
Columbia. 
* * * * 

of the General 
Chapter especially enhanced the 
commencement exercises of Saint 
John’s Atonement Seminary, the last 
to be held in Saint Anthony’s Crypt 
Chapel. Father Dunstan, S.A., the 


The 


convocation 





was celebrant of the Mass; 
Father Gregory, S.A., who was to 
be his successor, was deacon and 
preacher; Father Wilfrid, $.A., vice- 
rector, was subdeacon. The students’ 
choir was directed by Father Regis, 
S.A., and never gave a better account 
of itself. As the day, Pentecost Eve, 
was celebrated in the Church at large 
by the chanting of prophecies and 
litanies, the entire ceremonial was 
beautifully carried out. Six of our 
younger students were thrilled by the 
opportunity of chanting the proph- 
ecies. The Litany took place with the 
ministers of the Mass prostrate in 


rector, 








penitence before the altar. At its con- 
clusion they left the sanctuary, re- 
turning to it in the resplendent red 
robes of the Pentecost season. 

While there were only two gradu- 
ates—Joseph Kilkelly, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christopher Kilkelly, of New 
York; and John Traenkle, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hans Traenkle, of Nutley, 
New Jersey—the solemnities of the 
day were not for a moment curtailed 
of their usual splendor. Father Greg- 
ory’s address might well have been 
directed to the graduating class of a 
much larger seminary. He reminded 
our graduates of the great confidence 
placed in them by God Himself in 
directing them to seek the priesthood 
and the religious life in their service 
of Him, and urged them to be gen- 
erous in giving themselves in return. 

At the conclusion of the Mass, 
Father Dunstan presented the grad- 
uates with their diplomas, and re- 
minded them that these certificates 
signified more than mere success in 
the completion of two years of col- 
lege, but rather in all the spiritual 
principles that they had striven to 
prove themselves in. Also given out 
were honors in the Catholic Students 
Mission Crusade, of which Father 
Clement, S.A., is faculty advisor. 
Three young men were given Latin 
awards by the Association for the 
Promotion of the Study of Latin and 
for their achievements in a recent 
nation-wide examination in that so 
vital subject. 

Our graduates are now at the 
friary at Saranac Lake, N. Y., where 
they will receive the holy habit of 
Saint Francis and the Rule of the 
Society at ceremonies to be held July 
13. Our readers are asked to pray 
for them and all our aspirants. 


* Ed * ok 

The death of His Eminence Em- 
manuel Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop 
of Paris, occasioned true grief in the 
hearts of Friars of the Atonement. 
Cardinal Suhard had as his titular 
Church in Rome San Onofrio’s on 
the Janiculum, and on his visits to 
the Eternal City officiated in it. He 
had endeared himself to the friars 
there by his simplicity and piety, 
especially in matters affecting the 
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His Eminence, the late Cardinal Suhard of Paris, on his last visit to his titular 
church in Rome, San Onofrio’s on the Janiculum. 


poor and the vicitms of war's devasta- 
tion. Solemn Mass was offered for His 
Eminence on Pentecost Monday in 
Saint Francis’ Chapel, Graymoor, by 
the new Father General. The former 
Father General, who had held the 
Cardinal in great esteem, was deacon, 
and Father Bonaventure, S.A., who 
had been in charge of His Eminence’s 
titular church, was subdeacon. 
* * * & 

Among other duties of the General 
Chapter was that of assembling for a 
Mass for the repose of the souls of 
friars who had died. The memory of 
the Father Founder, Father Gabriel, 
Brother Anthony, Brother Jude, 
Brother Philip, and the novices who 
passed to their reward in the habit 
of the congregation was touchingly 
recalled in a sermon given by Father 
Alexander, S.A. This Mass was held 
on the Wednesday of Pentecost 
Week, and it was augmented by vot- 
ive ofhce of the dead for the de- 
ceased friars, their relatives and 
friends, and those of all the Society. 
May God grant them all the joys of 
His eternal presence. 

x ok x O® 

The Corpus Christi Mass and Pro- 
cession was, in the minds of those at 
the Motherhouse, more beautiful this 
year than ever before. Father General 
officiated at the Mass, and Father 
Paulinus, $.A., preached. In the pro- 





cession that followed, in honor of the 
Holy Eucharist, priests were arrayed 
in surplices and chasubles. All joined 
in the praises of the Holy Sacrament 
as the procession wended its way 
along the Mount of the Atonement. 
Sisters from the Convent also took 
part, as did lay guests and visitors. 
After the traditional halting places 
at the outdoor altars of Our Lady 
and Saint Anthony, Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament was 
given by the Father General in Saint 
Francis’ Chapel. 
* * * & 

Father Benet Devine, O.F.M.Cap., 
of the Capuchin Fathers Mission 
Band, preached the second retreat to 
the Fathers at Graymoor during the 
week of June 19. In spite of the tor 
rid weather, the 
retreat were conducted with great 
spiritual advantage to the Fathers of 
the Motherhouse, as well as many 
from the missions and other assign’ 
ments. Earlier, Father Benet had con: 
ducted a retreat at the Mountain for 
about half our priest members, and in 
this way all received the same spit’ 
itual diet during their week of retire 
ment and meditation. 


exercises of the 


a * co 

During the General Chapter, our 
students. were treated to a talk on 
Graymoor in Japan by Father Joseph, 
S.A., who came to the Chapter as 
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a representative of the Mission. Fath- 
er told with what apprehension he 
and his fellow missionaries arrived at 
Yokohama, knowing that they were 
defeated in 
war and therefore probably hostile 
to their message. The fact that two 
of their party were of Japanese heri- 


coming into a country 


tage, however, reassured them to a 
degree. The mission center at Tsu- 
rumi, said Father Joseph, was origin- 
ally intended to be a house of studies 
for priests first coming to the Islands, 
of retreats, and administration. It is 
situated on an elevated spot adjoin- 
ing a monastery of some 200 Bud 
dhist monks, a place of pilgrimage to 
those who belong to a certain sect 
of that religion. Father Alphonsus, 
§.A., and Brother Casimir, $.A., had 
already made warm friends with their 
non-Christian neighbors, and so the 
new arrivals were treated to a tour 
of the Buddhist monastery shortly 
after their coming. The monks are 
ascetic and apparently sincere in their 
beliefs; the great pity is that all their 
mortifications are directed towards an 
end. However, like other 
Orientals, they are not given to argu- 


illusory 


ment and so religious discussion could 
rarely be carried on with them with 
any good effect. 

Tsurumi itself is an appendage of 
Yokohama, and is heavily populated. 
Father Alphonsus had been pleasantly 
surprised from the very first day by 
the coming to the chapel of a dozen 
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Brother Casimir, S.A., with the “prior” and monks of the Buddhist shrine 
at Tsurumi. 


or more Japanese Catholics, who had 
previously to go into the city to 
attend Mass. Already the mission has 
over a hundred persons taxing its 
capacity for Sunday services, and a 
dozen or more each weekday. Conse- 
quently, it is obvious that a parish 
is already in formation. Father Peter 
Baptist, S.A., on the very Sunday 
after his arrival, preached to his 
people in their own tongue, with the 
result that next Sunday they brought 
their interested neighbors to hear him 

The 
wide area, with some two million in- 
habitants. At Shinkoyaou, some dis- 
tance away, there had been a Quon- 
set-hut set up after the 
American occupation by Bishop Wa- 
kida. The only priest free to take 


mission district covers a rather 


chapel 





The Quonset-hut chapel at Shinkoyaou, center of a fertile sector 





J 
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care of it was an elderly missionary 
of the Paris Foreign Mission Society. 
Because of his age and infirmities he 
gladly relinquished his post to the 
Friars, and now Father Peter Baptist 
is in charge of the flourishing con- 
gregation. 


The poverty of the people, accen- 
tuated by post-war sufferings, could 
not escape the notice of the new ar- 
rivals. The Christian ministry of alle- 
viation of suffering is one that has 
been exercised at Tsurumi from the 
first. Clothes and shoes are particular- 
ly needed and appreciated, especially 
among the children. Interest in the 
religion that prompts such charity has 
already had its results among the 
people in the implanting of our holy 
faith, which Francis Xavier himself 
brought to Japan four hundred years 
ago, and which never really died in 
the areas he converted 


Father Joseph asked the students 
for their help in supplying religious 
articles and reading materials for the 
catechumens and those already with- 
in the fold (many of whom are 
studying English, or have some com- 
mand of it). We know that he would 
like to plead with Lamp readers for 
similar help, and for any gifts they 
could send to carry on the stupendous 
work now lying before our Graymoor 
missionaries. The address for dona- 
tions is: Father Alphonsus, S.A., 
Graymoor in Japan, c/o The Union- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Graymoor, 
Garrison, N. Y. 
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By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


"Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 


What is the “mystery” of which St. Paul speaks when 
he says, “Behold, I tell you a mystery: We shall all indeed 
rise, but we shall not all be changed” (I Corinthians 
15,51) Mrs. R.M., New York City. 

The secret which St. Paul transmits to the faithful is 
that the just who are living at the end of the world will 
not die, but will undergo the change from a mortal body 
to an immortal body “in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trumpet.” (Ibid.) This explanation is 
based on the preferred Greek text which states: “We 
shall not all die, but we shall all be changed.” (I Cor. 
15,51) Christ’s resurrection is the cause of the resurrec 
tion of the just. On the first Easter morning Christ's body 
underwent a great change, being ennobled, exalted, and 
made incorruptible. Such a change will take place in the 
bodies of the just at the last day, but—and this is the 
“mystery” told by St. Paul—the bodies of those just who 
are still alive on the last day shall not die, but shail under- 
go this change immediately. 


* * * * 


Which is correct: to stand up or sit down for the grace 
before and after meals? What prayers should be said? 
—V.O'L., Springfield, Mass. 


It is customary to stand for the blessing before and 
after meals. However, in a public place, one may say the 
blessing sitting. We usually speak of the blessing before 
meals and the grace after meals. The brief form of these 
prayers is as follows: 

Bless us, O Lord, and these Thy gifts, which 
we are about to receive from Thy bounty, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

We give Thee thanks for all Thy benefits, 
O Almighty God, Who livest and reignest for- 
ever; and may the souls of the faithful departed, 
through the mercy of God, rest in peace. Amen. 


Sometimes one hears older people talk about the “Black 
Fast.” What kind of fast was this? Is it still practiced 
anywhere? V.McM., Indianapolis. 

This rigorous fast of the early Christian centuries is 
described by St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom, and St. Ber: 
nard, as follows: (a) only one meal a day was per 
mitted; (b) at this meal neither flesh meat, eggs, butter, 
cheese, nor milk were permitted; (c) abstinence from 
wine was enjoined; (d) the one meal was not to be eaten 
until sunset and (e) during Holy Week only bread, salt, 
herbs and water were permitted. This Lenten fast con: 
tinued till the tenth century when the custom of eating 
the only meal at 3 P.M. was introduced. In the fourteenth 
century this meal began to be eaten at noon-day, and 
shortly after the custom of taking a light lunch in the 
evening was introduced. It was not until the nineteenth 
century that the practice of taking a crust of bread and 
coffee (or tea) in the morning began. Because of various 
changes of time, place, circumstances, the Church has 
gradually eased the severity of Lenten penances. 


* * bd * 


Is it permitted to eat meat on a day of abstinence if one 

is a guest at the house of a friend or relative? 
—F.D., Nutley, N. J. 

Ordinarily, a friend or a relative would know that his 
guest is a Catholic and that Catholics observe the laws 
of fast and abstinence. The reason for fast and abstinence 
is to partake in some small way in Christ’s sufferings. To 
wink at such laws is to show small loyalty to our faith. 
The Catholic who is true to his religion is always more 
admired than the “Caspar Milquetoast” who will follow 
any crowd any place. Of course, if it should happen that 
the refusal to eat meat would mean great loss, great of 
fense, and enmity, one would be permitted to accept, be 
cause eating meat is not evil in itself when there is @ 
sufficient reason to do so. 








For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of interest to all, are answered here. 
Address inquiries to: Father Ralph Thomas, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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HADN'T seen Mat Wisby for 
twenty-four years when I was in 
vited to the huge testimonial din 
ner to be given in his honor. I wasn’t 
sure exactly why I had been invited. 
Surely I, an unknown editor on a 
small county weekly, had no place in 
Mathew Wisby’s ostentatious world 
“You were one of his closest 
friends back at St. Mary’s,” 
Vinson wrote me in the 
“We are trying to assemble a repre 


Governor 
invitation 





sentative group, including his earliest 


es as well as some of the more 





a5s0Uid 

recent.” And then he added, rathet 
unnecessarily, I thought, “I’m sure 
that you too realize the importance 
f the occasion and the great debt 
that the people of our state owé 


Mathew Wisby!” 
I grinned a little at that one 
dumb did they think I was? 


Naturally I knew Mat Wisby was 


an important guy in the upper circles. 


He WW 


He practically governed the state 
single-handed, including Governor 
Vinson. Though Mat had retired 


from public life recently, he was still 
the man behind the scenes. He ran 
the state with an iron hand—and a 
heart tempered of the same metal. It 
was Mat who dictated the appropri- 
ations and it was Mat who decided 
the cases that came before the highest 
courts in the state. 

I don’t say Mat Wisby was all 
wrong. No man is all wrong. It was 
just that Mat forgot that there were 
ther people living in the state too. 

On the train to the state capital, I 
tried to reconcile the Mat Wisby that 
Thad known with the Mathew Wisby 
of the testimonial dinner. It was hard. 

I kept remembering the young, 
tow-headed kid with the bright merry 
blue eyes who said his 
loudest of any of us. 
Mat had been a funny sort. He 
always ran hot or cold on a thing— 


prayers the 
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ed 


When he played 
shortstop on our team, we won state 
champiorship. The year he 
wouldn’t even turn out on the dia 


mond for field practice. He 


never in betwe n 


next 


was the 
same way about working on the farm 
for his Dad. One year Mat raised the 
best steer in the state. The next year 
he wasn’t even interested in the entry 
his brother, Ned, made at the state 
During Mat’s 
won the regional oration contest with 
of “Why Classroom Cheat- 
ing Cheats Only The Student.” The 
following 


Tair junior year, he 


the topic 
year Mat devised as many 
original innovations in cheating as his 
mind could concoct. I never knew 
used them or net 

Looking back, I doubt whether 
Mat did use them. He would have 
been the last to do anything to hurt 
Sister Anna Marie. I guess Mat 
thought as much of Sister Anna 
Marie as he did of anyone on earth. 
When Mat’s folks died during his 
senior year, Mat seemed to turn to 
Sister Anna Marie for comfort. She 
it was who helped fill the vacuum of 
their loss. She is was who stood by 
Mat with her wise counsel and sound 
guidance. 


whether he 


If only Mat had not moved away 
from Brettville and Sister Anna 
Marie! 

But he did move away. Mat was 
always an adventuresome lad. He 
used to tell some of the rest of us, 
“Take your farms, fellows. Go ahead 
and limit yourselves to an area the 
size of a postage stamp! Me—I'll take 
the world!” 

Mat got in with some kind of an 
oil exploration outfit after that. We 
heard that he was in Central America 
for awhile, and then later, in South 
America. 

When Mat came back, he was a 
rich man. It didn’t take long for him 
to discover the power. of money. 


I remember the last 


time I 
Mat. He was in Brettville for a hasty 
visit and he stopped by The County 
Weekly for a few moments. 


Saw 


“Well,” Mat said, when he spotted 
me behind the editor’s desk, “you've 
come up in the world!” 

“T still have my farm,” I told him. 
“The Hardys are running it for me 
on a partnership basis.” Mat looked 
older, perhaps a bit more solemn. I 


couldn’t help but notice it. “And 
you, Mat?” I asked. “How have 
things been going for you?” 

I knew, of course, that he had 


but that, to 
wasn't the im- 


made plenty of money 
my way of thinking, 
portant thing in life. 

Mat shrugged, his broad shoulders 
lifting impressively. “I've only be 
gun,” he said. “The fireworks haven't 
started yet!” 

My brow winged in an unspoken 
question mark. 

“Money breeds money,” Mat 
grinned. “And power breeds power.” 

I didn’t like the way he said that 
It was as though he had repeated 
those words over and over to himself, 
perhaps for some inner reassurance 
that he had found lacking. 

“Have you Sister 
Marie?” I asked. 

“I stopped by. She is visiting up 
North somewhere.” Mat’s large face 
grew grave. After awhile he added, 
“It may be just as well...” 

I knew that Mat was lying. Sister 
Anna Marie had gone nowhere. But 
I knew what he meant too. I wasn’t 
blind. Sister Anna Marie stood for 
all that Mat had held sacred. She had 
moulded in him the virtues that he 
was willingly casting aside. 

When a man deliberately denies 
his beliefs, he wants no living re- 
minder of them. 

After that, I 


seen Anna 


hadn't Mat 


seen 
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Wisby again—but I had heard plenty 
about him. 

When I approached the suite of 
rooms that had been reserved for the 
occasion of Mat’s testimonial, I was 
anxious to again come face to face 
with my former classmate. It wasn’t 
long before I spotted him. Mat stood 
out in a crowd like a sore thumb. He 
was a big man, for one thing; large 
in stature with an erect, military 
grace to his bearing. His face too was 
large, square-set, and broad-jawed. 
His brows still held that quizzical 
angle and his eyes beneath were som- 
berly touched with a tint of humor. 
His laughter, interspersing the con- 
versation, was loud and amiable—but 
not too convincing. 

I didn’t want Mat Wisby to see 
me; for I had other plans. In spite of 
the hefty, powerful Mat 
wielded, he was young yet. He had a 
good many years before him. In my 
mind, that mattered most. 

I stayed clear of the congenial 
gathering in the anteroom. I had far 
more important business on my mind 
than exchanging a few well-meant 
pleasantries with Mat. 

When dinner was announced and 
the banquet table began to fill, I hur- 
riedly located my place card. My 
prayers had been answered! I was to 
be seated at the far end of Mat’s 
table, but directly in front of him! 


sword 


I returned to the anteroom to wait. 

It seemed an eternity before every- 
one was seated and I heard the speech 
introducing Mat and lauding his 
great work on behalf of the common 
people of our state. Then, with bated 
breath, I peered through the crack 
in the doorway, watched Mat lumber 
to his feet, shove his chair behind 
him, and prepare to speak. 

My eyes never left him. The tune 


of the previous speeches kept playing 
over and over in my head. “How un- 
selfishly Mat had given of himself! 
How he had served the least of his 
folk! How had been his 


generous 





God has been good in giving 
A sky of the deepest blue; 

A wonderful clover carpet, 
Sunshine and rain and dew. 


God has been kind in sending 
Winds that are never still, 

Fragrance of rose and lily, 
Music of thrush and rill. 


God has been rich in blessing, 
Love on my heart engraved, 

His Word that I know His wishes 
His Son that I may be saved. 


Lalia Mitchell Thornton 





works of charity! What a fine, up- 
standing example Mat had set for the 
youth of our state—and indeed, all 
of our country!” 

I wondered how Mat could stand 
it. 

But when Mat rose and glanced 
briefly at the assemblage, he showed 
no sign of anything but acceptance 
of that praise. His face was set in a 
thin mask of comfortable relaxation, 
as much as to “IT acknowledge 
these things. 
.say them!” 

Mat drew 
before he began to address the gath- 
ering. For a second his voice wavered 
slightly, betraying an inner emotion 
none too calm. Then, with the old 
that had 


say, 


a deep booming breath 


smile 


veyed the faces around him. 


It was good of you to 


characterized Mat’s 
countenance in the public eye, he sur- 
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It was then that Mat’s expression 


changed—changed as completely as 
Mat himself had done! His set smile 
froze and then his eyes widened in 
horror. His mouth remained ajar with 
words stillborn. His slackened 
and the lines in his cheeks were 
deeply graven. 


jaw 


His gaze remained glued to the 
seat at the table where I should have 
been! 

The chair, as I had known, was 
occupied! 

Mat stuttered a moment before he 
pry loose the words that he 
wanted to say. Finally, “Thank you 

.. Thank all of you .. .,” he mur 
But he couldn’t go on—not 


could 


mured 
then. 

Even as he sat down, Mat could 
not vanquish the gentle smile at the 
end of his table. At last, after twenty: 
four years of avoiding that smile, he 
had been forced to face it. 

No longer could he brush _ back 
into beliefs he had 
known and loved and cast aside 


oblivion the 


It wasn’t long before dinner was 
idjourned and Sister Anna Marie, 
occupying my chair, rose and walked 
over to Mat’s side. 

I could see them from the doorway, 
for the crowd, sensing that Mat and 
Anna Marie wanted to talk 
drifted away. In the empty 
banquet hall, only two figures re 
mained seated at the table. 

Mat changed in that 
Something within him seemed to 
swell and his face was like that of a 


Sister 


1 
aione, 


moment. 


great 
music. 


song ripening into heavenly 


Mat was 
saying to the tiny, aged nun as I! 
walked away. “I’ve missed you 9 


“Tm glad you came,” 





correspondence. 
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‘6y HONOR thy piety, solidly 
established as on an unshak- 
able rock. . . . Be not dismayed 

by those who, in spite of a trust- 

appearance, teach error. 

Stand firm as an anvil under the 

hammer. A great athlete triumphs in 

spite of the blows which fall upon 
him. 

This is how St. Ignatius of Antioch 
addressed St. Polycarp of Smyrna as 


w orthy 


the former travelled to his martyr- 
dom. And this is how Polycarp, the 
bishop of Smyrna, showed himself 
throughout his life and when he faced 
death forty years later. He was a 
solid athlete, firm as an anvil, the 
bishop upon whom rested the church- 
es of Asia in the early second cen- 
tury. 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, had 
been condemned as a Christian in the 
year 107. He was sent to Rome with 
two companions to be thrown to wild 
beasts for the delight of the Roman 
The bishop set out on 
the journey, full of holy joy. “Allow 
me to be immolated,” he writes to 
the Christians of Rome, “while the 
altar is ready. Let me be the 
prey of wild beasts. I am God's grain: 
let me be ground by the teeth of 
wild beasts, so that I may become the 
pure bread of Christ.” 

And now it was time for Poly- 
carp’s contest. He had known St. 
John and others who had seen the 
Lord. He had handed on the apostolic 


traditions to all who came to him. 


aristocracy 


He was firm in his physical appear- 
ance, in his words, and, as the Roman 
officials would soon learn, in his faith. 
The account of his martyrdom is told 
by a « mtemporary who knew him, 
who saw him perish in the flames, 
and who venerated his body after 
death. 

Polycarp was led to the amphi- 
theatre with a guard of archers and 
soldiers on horseback. Those of the 
spectators not blinded by hatred could 
not but admire in a man so old such 


The Early Christian Athletes 


By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


ed 


vivacity and patience. He knelt down 
for a few precious moments of prayer. 
And then all eyes turned from the 
praying figure as the prefect Herod 
rode into the arena on a charger. 
Herod addressed him patronizingly: 

“What is there in 
‘Lord Caesar, in sacrificing, and sav- 


harm saying, 
ing your life?” 

“Nothing make me 
change my faith, neither irons, nor 
fire, nor prison.” 


will ever 


His guards were so angered at this 
that 
fiercely against 


response they hurled him so 
the bottom of the 
chariot that they broke a bone in his 
leg. The bishop then heard a voice 
speaking to him, “Polycarp, have 
courage.” The magistrate continued: 

“Leave off your pride and heed 
your advanced age. Do you think you 
can endure torments the very sight 
of which make brave youths trem- 
ble? Renounce your superstition. Tell 
all the people here that you have 
abandoned impious things.” 

And all the crowded stadium began 
to shout, “Leave off impious things, 
swear by the Emperor, and abandon 
Christ!” 

Polycarp gazed round at them, 
and then looking to heaven he an- 
swered: 

“For eighty-six years now I have 
served Him, and He has never done 
me any ill. How could I blaspheme 
my King and my Savior?” 

He was then declared a Christian 
and condemned to be burned alive. 
The fire was lit, and flames surround- 
ed the martyr’s body. The faithful 
stayed on to remove the body, but the 
historian tells us the reaction of the 
crowd who shouted: 

“Christians would be capable to 
the Crucified to give 
worship to Polycarp!” They did 
not realize that we could never 
give up Jesus Christ, who suf- 
fered for the salvation of those 
who saved in the whole 
world, the innocent for the guil- 


leaving 


are 








ty, and that we could not give 
worship to another. For Him we 
adore as being the Son of God; 
as for the martyrs, we love them 
the Lord, and 
they are worthy of it because of 
their supreme attachment to 
their King and their Master. 

The Christians were able to get a 


as imitators of 


few remains which they devotedly 
preserved for their celebration of the 
martyr’s anniversary day 

This pattern of 
martyrdom has been enacted many 
times in the history of the Church. 
It began on the first Good Friday 
when Christ with a loud cry yielded 
up His spirit and the veil of the 
Temple was rent asunder. It contin- 


persecution and 


ued as the great colossus of pagan- 
ism, rotten to the core, crumbled be- 
the the truth. The 
words of twelve fishermen launched 


fore power of 
the universe on a quest of justice and 
love. In 307 St. Cyprian writes, “The 
struggle is going forward, the strife 
is waged daily.” 

The Greek word martyr indicates 
a witness who testifies to a fact which 
he knows. Thus the apostles were the 
first “witnesses” of the teaching of 
Christ and His resurrection. St. Peter, 
before the tribunal, speaks of himself 
and _ his 
who saw the risen Christ. 

But the early Christians were not 
witnesses in the ordinary legal sense 


companions as “witnesses” 


There is little risk in bearing witness 
in a lawsuit. One merely relates the 
facts that he has seen. A Christian 
witness was brought daily face to face 
with suffering and death as the result 
of confessing his Savior. The work 
of the Apostles was out 
amidst the greatest dangers. They 
might be called up at any time to 
bear witness to Christ under penalty 
of death. Thus to be a Christian “wit- 


ness” 


carried 


or martyr was to constantly 
face the danger of death rather than 
to deny the Divine Redeemer. 

This is why those Christians were 
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always contemplating possible martyr 


dom, and why with the help of pray 
er they were able to face their perse 
cutors with calm and resignation, nay, 
with joy 

The first to start a persecution ex 


clusively the Christians was 
Nero. This execrable emperor, 
his mother and 


family, had run the gamut of degen 


against 
dssads 
sin of most of his 
eracy until he reached a state wherein 
nothing could satisfy his extravagant 
desire for folly. So he decided to set 
fire to Rome. This 
capital had fourteen districts. Three 
were entirely destroyed and seven 


immense world 


were left a heap of rubbish. For six 
days the great city burned. When 
Nero saw the ocean of flames which 
covered Rome, he exulted in supreme 
joy. He climbed up into a high tower 
from which he could view the whole 
inferno and there, to the accompani- 
ment of his lyre, he sang a 
which he had composed on the de- 
Troy. Words could 


scarcely relate the extreme desolation 


poem 
struction of 


of the inhabitants, many of whom in 
despair threw themselves into the 
flames. They about, 
stripped of all their possessions, like 
victims of atomic bombing in our day. 

Tacitus, the historian of 
Rome, does not dare to positively 
afirm Nero as the author of the 
catastrophe, but his words hardly 


wandered 


pagan 


St. Peter’s “witness” to Christ by martyrdom is hallowed in 
greatest church of Christendom, 











St. Paul’s-outside-the-Wall’s, the magnificent shrine erected on the site 
of the Apostle’s martyrdom. 


leave any doubt in this regard. Rome 
lost its 
many masterpieces of art, and spoils 


most beautiful monuments, 
from every part of its conquered em- 
The horrified empire 
spoke of the tyrant as the one who 
had the torch put to the city. 

Nero then took a further step in 
his march of horrors. He accused the 
Christians as the setters of the fire. 
Nero that 
against an oppressed people would be 


pire. whole 


guessed this calumny 
readily taken up by the people of 
Rome. But even those who most de 
tested the Christians were not fooled 
by this device of the tyrant. Sueto- 
nius, the pagan biographer of the 





the 





Lives of the emperors, writes, 


Nero spared neither the people 
not the city itself. When some- 
one said to him, “When I am 
dead, let fire destroy the world,’ 
‘Nay,’ said Nero, ‘let it be while 
I am living.’ And he acted ac- 
cordingly: pretending to take 
offense at the ugliness of the old 
buildings and with the narrow- 
ness of the streets, he set the 
city on fire so openly that many 
men of consular rank caught his 
servants with torches for lighting 
in their houses, but dared not 
meddle with them. There being 
near his Golden House 
granaries which he was desirous 


some 


to acquire, they were bat 
tered with rams and then set on 
fire. 


Nero then inaugurated a series of 
sacrifices wherein he would have the 
citizens appease the wrath of the god 
for having permitted the 
“But,” says Tacitus, “not all the sac 
rifices presented to the gods were 
able to relieve Nero from the infamy 
of having been believed to have or 
dered the conflagration. Hence, t0 
suppress the rumor, he falsely 
charged with the guilt and punished 
with the keenest tortures the persons 
commonly called Christians. . . . A 
vast multitude were convicted and in 
their deaths were made the subjects of 
sport.” Nero used his own gardens 
for these spectacles. Here those who 
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St. Peter’s on the Vatican, an exemplification of the saying: “The blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 


confessed Christ were exposed to wild 
beasts, or nailed to crosses and set on 
fire. Tacitus calls them “victims to the 
ferocity of one man.” St. Peter was 
one of the victims. 

The Christians of the Empire, first 
persecuted as incendiaries through 
the evil machinations of Nero, were 
then outlawed because of their faith. 
The formula in their regard which 
spread through the world was clear 
and all-inclusive. “It is not lawful for 
Christians to exist.” From the time 
of Nero to that of Septimus Severus 
the Roman law regarding Christians 
was the same: they were proscribed 
because they bore witness to the 
Christian name. This position 
drified by the famous rescript of 
Trajan in the year 112. The Emperor 
declared (1) that Christians are to 
be sought out; (2) that those who 
are accused and make an external 
denial of Christianity are to be dis- 
missed; and (3) that those who pro- 
fess Christianity are to be condemned. 


was 








The only crime of the faithful was 
that they were Christians. Through- 
out these centuries they lived under 
the constant danger of being cited 
before the nearest tribunal and suf- 
fering torture and death. 

Why did the proscription of Chris- 
tianity become a rule of the Roman 
State? This question is the more re- 
markable we realize that the 
struggle became a life-and-death con- 


when 


test between a mighty empire and an 
infant Church. It 
effort of destruction launched by the 
pagan world to erase the Christians 
from the face of the earth. Let us 
look at 


was an immense 


the two principles in the 


combat, the Christians and _ their 
enemies. 
What was Christianity in its ori- 


gin? It arose in an obscure corner of 
the Roman world, in a province de- 
spised by Roman princes. The son of 
a carpenter had preached a new faith. 
He declared that he was God, and 
that he would convert the whole 


world to his teaching. He selected 
twelve lowly men from the people 
and sent them out to conquer the 
vast world to belief in him. Then this 
man died, condemned by magistrates 
of his own country to the tortures of 
crucifixion. But he charged his fol- 
lowers to continue his work. This is 
the aspect under which early Chris- 
tianity appeared to Roman official- 
dom in the early first century. Chris- 
tians were regarded as pitiable, as 
ignorant, as “nothings.”’ Christianity 
seemed a ridiculous defiance hurled 
in the face of all the science of the 
Roman world, at all its philosophers, 
its soothsayers, its thirty thousand 
gods. 

And then something prodigious 
happened! The masters of the world 
perceived with astonishment that sud- 
denly there were Christians in every 
province of Rome, even in the pal- 
aces of the Caesars. “We are of yes- 
terday,” says Tertullian, “and we fill 
your cities, your islands, your towns 





and camps, the palace and forum; 
we leave you only the Temple. If we 
were to withdraw from you, 
would be aghast at your solitude.” 
Scorn then turned to rage. The writ- 
ers then called Christianity “an ex- 
ecrable superstition” and applauded 
the laws which demanded Christian 
blood 


A furious storm 


you 


was directed at 
the primitive Church. Never in the 
world did any tortures 
approach in intensity or number 
those endured by the Christians. 
Their persecutors became bywords for 
cruelty. They struck Peter and Paul, 
the strongest columns of the Church. 
They caused the Christians to be 
hounded and butchered for nearly 
three centuries. 


The faith made no compromise 
with Men, and 
children despised life and endured 
death in various forms rather than 
submit to pagan idols and pagan 
morals. The number of victims in the 
first three centuries exceeds one mil- 
lion. Many perished in prison before 
their execution day. Those immedi- 
ately condemned to the arena were 
often more fortunate than the impris- 
soned of both sexes who passed mer- 
ciless days in dark dungeons, half- 
naked, hungry, and with the ground 
as their bed. 

We can appreciate the honor 
which the martyrs claimed in the 
eyes of their brethren whom they left 
behind. “We love them as imitators 
of the Lord, and they are worthy of 
it because of their supreme attach- 
ment to their King and Master,” says 
the disciple of St. Polycarp. They 
glorious warriors who had a 
right to honor and whose interces- 
sion would be powerful before God. 
Pilgrims to Rome asked Peter and 
Paul to intercede for them. Every- 
where tombs of martyrs became the 
centers of pious prayer. 

The emperors of Rome had be- 
lieved that their attack would blot 
out all memory of the Christian 
name, but they did not reckon with 
the martyrs. Justin the Martyr told 
a Roman emperor of his own day the 
ecret of the Christian resistance: 


annals of the 


paganism. women, 


were 
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‘No one believed Socrates so far as 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Dear Father, 

I am an Irish Catholic of Protest- 
ant parentage. Politically, I have a 
strong belief that Ireland should be 
one, and I know that in time it will 
be. But I doubt if that day will be 
hastened by frenzied articles of the 
type written by Liam Brophy in your 
June issue. 

In the first place, reference to a 
Parliament compared to “the K.K.K.” 
and referred to as a “minority 
group” is insulting. Irish Protestants 
in Ulster are almost unanimous in 
their loyalty to the British Crown, 
and in their adherence to the faith 
that was taught them. There is very 
little of the liberalism that I have 
met among American Protestants, 
and in spite of their fears (baseless, 
I know) they have more in common 
with Catholics than many other non- 
Catholic groups. They are loyal to 
the Bible and to moral principles, too. 
And they have suffered drastically 
from a war which the Eire govern- 
ment held aloof from, and that gov- 
ernment even now is not cooperating 
in serious attempts to avert a worse 
catastrophe. Yet I am sure the Cath- 
olic Irish of the Republic (along with 
the Protestants there, who have come 








to die for what he taught, but for 
Christ’s sake even working people 
and ignorant folk have despised fear 
and death.” He confirmed these dar- 
ing words with his own death. Each 
drop of blood that fell was a seed 
which multiplied the faith. Imagine 
the inanity of human efforts to curb 
the great river of faith which flowed 
from the side of Christ in ever 
strengthening streams towards the 
harbors of eternity! 

Through God’s help the Church 
withstood the onslaught. What a 
sublime cause of hope at the present 
day! For today too there are those 
who desire to see the death of the 
Church. And today, thank God, there 
are bishops and layfolk whose piety 
stands “firm as an anvil under the 
hammer.” 





to see that separation is not such an 
evil thing after all) know that their 
greatest enemy is Soviet Russia, 
against whom the Atlantic pact is 
patently designed. Ulster (after all, 
they use the name, though they mean 
the Six Counties) in spite of its prej- 
udices is open in its praise of the 
Marshall Plan. Why should it be de- 
prived of its benefits when it sub 
scribes openly to its principles and 
its obligations? 

This past election was an unfair 
one. Bigotry was appealed to, and 
outdated voting lists were used. Just 
the same, in an open and _ square 
election, there would be returned to 
Stormont a Loyal majority. Until the 
Protestant there can be 
shown the benefits of union with Eire 
by facts and by cool and objective 
discussion, Eire has little to gain by 
the subjection to her of 800,000 
people who don’t want to be ab 
sorbed. In fairness, Mr. Brophy might 
have tried to present a positive pro- 
gram for such discussion, instead of 
lumping a whole people together as 
“bigots” and likening their elected 
representatives to “K.K.K.” officials. 

RICHARD HOLt, 
New York 

Editor's Note: We always try to 
be fair. The Northern Ireland elec 
tion was (even Mr. Holt seems to 
admit) carried on with Russian ruth 
lessness. The rights of free speech, 
assembly, and freedom of the press 
have been as drastically curtailed in 
the Six Counties as in any part of 
Eastern Europe. The whole world is 
shocked by the Government of Ire 
land Bill, which makes Mr. Holt’s 
solution for a trying problem impos 
sible. We do agree, however, that 
calm discussion and unimpassioned 
considerations will help solve the sit 
uation. In the meantime, we pray 
that the Catholic minority in Ulster 
be treated as free men, their opinions 
be respected, and their right to vote 
and hold office be held inviolable— 
all of which rights are eminently 
guaranteed to the non-Catholic mi 
nority in the Republic of Ireland. 


majority 
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46 OU’RE not going down to 

that old place again, Joan!” 

Claude Gilbert frowned in 
vexation as he regarded the girl to 
whom he expected to be married 
a few days; but the latter 
smiled disarmingly and nodded as- 
sent. They were standing in the lobby 
of the apartment house where Joan 
Duncan had shared an apartment 
with a girl friend ever since she had 


within 


come to the big city, some years 
previous. 

Joan, doubly orphaned at an early 
age, had been brought up by an aunt 
and uncle in their home situated in a 
farming community known as Ken- 
nington. She loved the place and she 
loved Uncle Tim and Aunt Martha; 
but shortly after the latter’s passing 
she had accepted an invitation from 
a friend to visit her in the city. She 
had become enamored of its bustle 
and gayety and the visit had become 
permanent, Joan securing a well-pay- 
ing position with a law firm. 

She had never gone back to Ken- 
nington—and when a letter came 
notifying her of the passing of Uncle 
Tim she thought with bitter regret 
how the lonely old man must have 
longed for her to return. Now she 
had to go back—and _ before 
again took a train for the city 
knew that Rose Cottage and its few 
acres were hers. Just what to do with 
them she didn’t know. 

“Your uncle had always hoped 
you'd get tired of city life,” Martin 
Penfield had told her. “He felt that 
you belonged here, and that was why 
he left the old place to you. And he 
missed you, Joan!” 

Martin had been a school-mate of 
hers. He had carried her books for 
her, and on Sundays he had always 
walked home with her after Mass in 
St. Joseph’s—the quaint little church 
on the hill which they both attended, 





Where Your Heart Ii 


By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


Yd 


Tears came into Joan’s eyes. “I 
know, Martin! I should at least have 
come back for a visit now and then— 
and now it’s too late. You see, I’m 
to be very shortly—and 
Claude would never live anywhere 
but in the city.” 

“I see,” said Martin quietly. “J—I 
hope he'll make you happy, Joan.” 

“T think he will. He’s very success- 
ful—built up a big business. The only 
thing is, he’s not a Catholic. But 
perhaps after we're married I can win 


him over.” 
“P, 


married 


ossibly,” agreed Martin, and 
stopped on that word. 

“T guess I'll have to sell Rose Cot- 
tage and everything in it. Perhaps an 
auction would be best. But I think 
I'll leave all that till after the wed- 
ding. If you hear of anyone who 
might buy the place, I wish you'd let 
me know, Martin!” 

“Tl do that, Joan.” 

Back once more in the vast human 
bee-hive, she had thought to find com- 
fort in the preparations for the ap- 
proaching ceremony; and then had 
come an urgent letter from Martin 
Penfield: 

“Dear Joan: I think I have 
found a buyer for Rose Cottage. 
You'd better take the first train 
you can get for Kennington Sta- 
tion. Yours, Martin.” 

It was that letter which had stirred 
Claude’s resentment when she had 
shown it to him; but it was useless 
for him to protest. 

“T've got to go, Claude. I don’t 
know how long I shall have to stay; 
but I can wire you when I've got 
things pretty well cleared up and then 
you could motor out to Kennington 
in the roadster and take me home in 
it. Wouldn't that be nice?” 

With a shrug he agreed that it 
would; and they let it go at that. 

Martin met her at the station in 


his little runabout and whisked her 
to his home which, as on her previous 
visit, both he and his parents had in- 
sisted should be hers while in Ken- 
nington. 

“So you've found a buyer, Mar- 
tin?” 

“Well, I think I have. I hope so.” 

“Just who is it? Lemuel Potter, I 
suppose. He needs more pasturage.” 

“No, it isn’t Lemuel,” smiled Mar- 
tin. “In fact, I can’t tell you. It’s a 
secret. But you'll know all in good 
time.” 

After lunch, Martin suggested that 
it might be a good idea for her to 
stroll around to the cottage and look 
things over. The key had been left 
with him, and they started off to- 
gether. 

“You know, you'll probably want 
to keep some of the furniture—that 
old clock, for instance, that you used 
to like so much because the chime 
sounded so much like the bells at 
St. Joseph's.” 

“Yes, I wouldn't want to part with 
that,” she agreed. 

As they passed the school-house 
boys and girls were at recess. 

“TI wonder if my desk is still there,” 
said Joan. 

“Yes, it is. And mine—just across 
the aisle. Not much change—except 
the teachers and the pupils.” 

But little more was said until they 
reached the cottage. The tang of 
autumn was in the air, and the scent 
of burning leaves and the invigorating 
odor of sweet-fern came to her nos- 
trils pleasantly, reviving childhood 
memories. 

The gate creaked a welcome as 
they opened it, and walking up the 
path, bordered by roses which still 
bloomed despite the changing season, 
Joan exclaimed: “The garden looks 
even better than when I was here last. 
Someone must have taken it in hand.” 











“Well, I thought I'd spruce it up 
a bit,” admitted Martin. “You know, 
your uncle wasn’t able to do very 
much—for a while, there.” 

She thanked him with a look which 
was more than mere words. 

Once in the house they went from 
room to room; and as she surveyed 
the dear and once familiar objects she 
felt that it would be very hard to see 
any of them go out of her possession; 
but go they must—most of them 

She carefully wound the clock in 
the sitting-room, of which Martin 
had spoken, and waited until the 
chime marked the hour. Listening to 
it, it was as though time had turned 
backward, and she was still a child 

Before they left the place Joan also 
inspected the fields; and here, again, 
she suspected that Martin had lent a 
hand in keeping them in good condi- 


tion. Everything looked spic and 
span. 
The next day and the next Joan 


returned to the cottage, finding much 
to do; and still the unknown pros- 
pective purchaser had not come for- 
ward. She supposed Claude would be 
furious; but she was finding life in 
quiet Kennington very pleasant—and 
there was no pressing reason why she 
should go back to the city before the 
day set for the wedding, for she had 
resigned her job with the law firm. 
On Sunday she and Martin walked 
to St. Joseph’s—just as in the bygone 
days; and knelt in the very same pew 
which she had usually occupied when 
they were both children. She felt a 
great peace envelop her as she fol- 
lowed the sacred service; and won- 
dered what it would be like when she 
and Claude were married, and she'd 
have to attend Mass quite alone. 
When they got home there was a 
roadster standing in front of the 
gate—which Joan half believed she 
recognized. And sure enough on en- 
tering the house there sat Claude Gil- 
bert in the easychair, with Ma 
Penfield—who had attended an ear- 
lier Mass—seated in the straightback. 
Claude jumped up as the young 
folk entered, glowering. 
“Why, Claude!” exclaimed Joan. 
“T didn’t know—” 
“No, you didn’t. But I got tired 
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of waiting for you to send me a wire; 
and so I came out on my own. Not 
so easy finding out just where you 
were—but here I am, and I want 
you to quit fooling around this back- 
woods place and come back to the 
city with me—and right away.” 





FOAL TNO OVAAAAONL UT 





My Prayer 
by 
Emity May YounG 


Dear Lord, renew my faith 
Make me an instrument of peace, 
Sowing seeds of love 

That discord might decrease. 
Those who have injured me 
Lord, help me to forgive 
Those who grope in dark despair 
Let me teach them how to live. 
Those who are sad, Dear Lord, 
Let me gladden day by day, 
Bringing comfort, cheer and light 
To shed along their way. 

For my own needs, Dear God 
I make but one request— 
That you supply my every need 
In the way you know is best. 





UMM 





Joan flushed at the word “back- 
woods”; and instead of making any 
direct reply, she proceeded to make 
the two young men acquainted. Mar- 
tin started to extend a hand—then 
dropped it as Claude favored him 
with a curt nod. 

“IT can’t go 
she said. 

“Yes, you can. And you must.” 

Joan looked at Martin. “What am 
I to do? If I knew who the man is 
who wishes to buy the place, per- 
haps—” 

Martin sighed deeply. “He might 
not buy it at all. Perhaps you'd better 
decide on the things you want to 
take back to the city with you, right 
now—and then you can leave it to 
me to let you know of any offer for 
the house and land and such furnish- 
ings as you don’t take to the city. 
I had thought there'd be a showdown 
before this.” 


back 


right away, 


“Well, you'd better all of you eat 
your dinner first,” put in Ma Pen 
field. “It'll be ready in a jiffy.” 


The 


enjoyable 


meal was not a particularly 
Joan felt greatly 
was not inclined 


one. 
downcast, Martin 
to talk and Claude ate in glum si 
lence. Shortly after rising from the 
table the three set out for Rose Cot- 
tage—afoot. 

“Wouldn't you like to 
cozy little place like this?” Joan ven- 
tured to ask Claude, as they ascended 


live a 


the porch steps. 
“Heavens, no! Live here—with a 
lot of country Jakes for neighbors 
Don’t talk nonsense.” 
Joan gave a quick glance at Mar 


tin: but his countenance was impas 


sive. But she knew what he was 
thinking. 
First they went upstairs where 


Joan had tagged a favorite chair, a1 
antique mirror, and the rough-hewn 
cradle in which she had once been 
rocked. Fuming, Claude helped carry 
these objects to the lower floor, where 
Joan pointed out a mahogany secre’ 
tary, a small walnut table—and the 
old clock. 

“Great Scott! You're not going to 
clutter up our new home with all this 
old junk!” declared Claude. 

“Tt isn’t junk. And I love every 
single piece.” 

“TI couldn't get it all in the road 
ster,” he protested. 

“Well, the rest can be sent by ex’ 
press,” she said, as she sank into a 
chair, feeling rather tired. “Martin, 
would you mind starting a blaze in 
the open fireplace? I'm going to rest 
here for a while.” 

Deftly he went at the task, and 
soon cheerful flames were curling up 
from the maple log. It seemed 9 
homelike and cozy that Joan's eyes 
filled with tears. No one spoke until 





~ the old timepiece on the mantel gave 


chime. Joan 


forth with its mellow 
rose. 

“Do you know, I haven't been up 
attic yet. I must have a look up there, 
too.” 

She expected the two men to ac’ 
company her, but Claude remained 
where he was, regarding the blazing 
log with scowling brow. 
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“Coming, Claude?” 


No—and don’t 


fetch any more 

junk down here—there’s too much 
of it already.” 

So she and Martin explored the 


and when they came 





d they 


or hich it was easier to negotiate 


made use of a back stair 


the carved chest they were carrying 
Thus it was that 


carefully 


moving slowly and 
they re-entered the sitting- 
room so quietly that Claude, whose 
back was toward them, wasn’t aware 
of their return. 

Claude was standing close to the 
fireplace—and feed 
the flames which were rapidly de- 
vouring some object which he had 
placed where the blaze would most 
quickly turn it into a mass of charred 
wood. With a little cry Joan saw that 
it was the old cradle which he had 
thus seen fit to destroy. 


endeavoring to 


Dropping her end of the chest she 
sprang forward. “What are you do 
ing, Claude? How dare you to 

“Aw, say! I won't have any such 
relic as that anywhere in my house 
So much less junk to cart away.” 

For a 
stood fast, staring down at the now 
half-burnt cradle—then into Claude's 
angry countenance. Then, swiftly, 
she slipped the solitaire from her left 
hand and held it out to him. 


half-moment Joan simply 


“It will be your home—but not 
mine. It’s all been a mistake. I don’t 
ever want to see you again!” 

Stunned, he mechanically took the 
tring—slipped it 
pocket 
claimed: 


into a waistcoat 


then in a burst of fury ex- 


“IT see how it is! This yokel here 
has been trying to put something 
over! | guess—” 

“Never mind the name calling,” 
Martin broke in. “This is the Sab- 
bath, and I have a mind to keep it.” 

As he spoke his grey eyes seemed 
fairly to bore into those of Claude, 
who finally, with a little shrug, strode 
to the door, opened it, slammed it 
behind him and went striding down 
the road. 

There was utter silence for a space 
in the quiet room—broken only by 
the sudden dropping away of a 














charred bit of the burning cradle. 
Then turning to Joan, Martin asked: 
“What are you going to do now?” 
“T don’t know that I'm 
going to stay in Kennington!” 
“Thank God for that!” he declared 


fervently. “I 


except 


had hoped that you 
would. And maybe the man was right 
when he said I'd been trying to put 
something over.” 

Her eyes looked a question 

“It’s this way, Joan. I never dared 
put it in 


words before, but—I've 


loved you ever since we two were 
youngsters. I never gave up hope that 
you'd back to Kennington 
some time; and when you did come 
back, and told me of your engage 
ment, I just couldn’t believe it would 
work out. So I wrote that letter which 
brought you back the second time, 
hoping and praying that after you'd 
been here a few days you'd see things 
my way.” 

“Then—you haven't really got any 
buyer for Rose Cottage?” 

He laughed whimsically. “Yes, I 
have! I'm the fellow who wishes to 
purchase Rose Cottage; but I don’t 
want it unless I can keep everything 
that’s in it now—and that includes 
you!” 


come 


She gave a little gasp. 

“Maybe,” he went on, his voice 
trembling, “‘I’m asking too much. But, 
Joan, if you only knew 

“IT do know!” she broke in. “I know 
a lot of things I wasn’t so certain 
about before. So, if you really want 
me, you—you'd better take me right 
away!” 

In two strides he was at her side 
and as he clasped her in his arms she 
clung to him, neither speaking for a 
space. It was Joan who first found 
her voice. 

“We'll live in Rose Cottage, of 
course. What's mine is yours and so 
we won't need to 
papers.” 

“Well, the paper I’m interested in 
just now is one which will be drawn 
up in the pastor's study at St. Jo- 
seph’s. What say?” 

“The sooner the better,” she 
agreed. “And I’m so glad that at 
last—I’m home!” 


draw up any 
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For Remembrance 
of 
Loved Ones 
in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of 
the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association 
formed for the remembrance 
of the dear dead in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. By en- 
rolling your relatives and 
friends who have departed 
this life, you fulfill a duty of 
love and charity and bring 
down on yourself a shower of 
spiritual graces. 


The living may be enrolled 
as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and par- 
ticipate in the spiritual bene- 
fits during life and after death. 
The enrollment offering is 
$5.00 for an individual or 
$25.00 for the entire family, 
and may be made in install- 
ments. 


Send offering with names 
for enrollment in the Purga- 
torial Society to: 


Franciscan Friars of the 


Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








YEAR 


OF JUBILEE-1950 


UPON REQUEST 
Fnee Beautiful illustrated 

oe = 36-page booklet in 
color, covering Principal Intentions 
. +. Origin and History... Indul- 
gence Requirements... Four Major 
Basilicas... Holy Year Prayer of 
Pope Pius Xil... Ceremonies and 
Observances . . Feast Days in 1950 


Write for Your Copy NOW! 
American Express — 
Catholic Travel League 
1841 BROADWAY (DEPT. M-12) 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Announcing 


UNITAS 
AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 


on the problems of Christian re- 
union, published in Rome. 


e 


English Language Edition pub- 
lished in America now out. 


e 


Single copy --- fifty cents 
Annual subscription --- two dollars 


e 


Address orders: 
THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

















Nerrology 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed whose deaths have 
been reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
set of thirty Masses will be said. 


Rev. William D. O'Flaherty. Ven. 
Sister M. Renata, O.S.B., Sister Mary 
St. Roberta, R.G.S., Miss Eva Kissner, 
Thomas Donahue, Edward B. Martin, 
Paul Dupre, Frank B. Gallagher, Dorinda 
Doran, Francis J. Magan, Kathleen 
Burns, Catherine Kenny, Thomas Kelly, 
Mrs, Joseph Niesen, Mrs. F. Woods, Mrs. 
Mary Dempsey, Mr. Frank J. Masscharis, 
Mrs. Frances Hunt. 

Sister Mary of the Precious Blood, 
Sister Mary Francine Robida, Sister Mary 
Benita Dwyer, Mrs. C. F. Keffer, Miss 
Josephine Westendorf, Mrs. P. E. Biggins, 
John McGrath, Harriet Mach, Laurence 
Roderick, Mrs. Madeleine Sheehan, Del 
Buono, Miss Catherine Murphy, Mrs. 
Margaret Grogan, Mrs. L. Gardner, Mrs. 
Joseph L. Murphy, Ella Ford, Mrs. Jennie 
Sylvia, Elien McCarthy, Mrs. J. A. Han- 
rahan, Richard O'Donnell, Professor Ed- 
ward McKeon, Mrs. Margaret McAdams, 
Timothy Cox, Mrs. Timothy Cox, Minnie 
Fennell, Mamie Heiden, Miss Pauline 
Bremser. 

Mrs. Anna Ducey, Mr. Edward L. 
Brady, Mary Brown, William Brown, 
Bridget Byrnes, Mrs. Mary J. O'Bryan, 
Michael Gerber, Patrick Brown, Emma 
Dhaenens, Dennis Byrnes. 











NOTICE 
Our manifold activities in missionary and other works entail a vast 
amount of correspondence with a consequent heavy outlay for postage. 
We will be grateful if our friends will enclose a few extra postage stamps 


in any letters they send us. 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Novena 


in honor of 


The 
Holy Ghost 


The Seminarians of the 
Society of the Atonement 
include the petitions of all 
their benefactors in their daily 
devotions in honor of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 
REVEREND RECTOR, S. A. 
Atonement Seminary 
Washington 17, D. C. 

















CATHOLIC WILLS 


The instinct is strong to “keep 
what we have.” Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 
If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
ing up your last will. You can be 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic Mission work will 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
cause your name to be held in 
benediction long after you are 


dead. 


Here’s how you can do it: Insert 
this clause in your will: 


“I bequeath to the Union-That 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum 
ae = & 














